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This 
England Arise! And KNOW what to do 


So that there may be no mistake, this is the telegram which | sent to the Prime 
Minister on April 6th. There is a rumour going round that the reason the Prime Minister 
could not accept my offer was because | made impossible conditions. This is ABSOLUTELY 
FALSE. I made NO CONDITIONS—excepting the condition that the £200,000 was to 
be spent on the DEFENCE OF LONDON. 

LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


| ALONE have dared to point out the dire need and necessity for 
an Air Defence for London. You have muzzled others who have 
deplored this shameful neglect—for London is the only Capital 
in Europe without any Air Defence—and for the last four months 
my Offer of £200,000 to supply this crying need has been before 
you and your Government but has been ignored because | have 
spoken the Truth about you—your amour propre being of more 


importance in your own eyes than the safety of London. 


HEREFORE, with my heart full of sorrow and despair | am, at last, 
forced to withdraw this Offer. You have treated my patriotic 
gesture with a contempt such as no other Government in the 


World would or could have been guilty of towards a Patriot. 


you have flippantly behaved as if my Offer was a personal matter 
—only concerning yourself—but the safety of London is of 
the gravest National importance to every Englishman and 
Englishwoman the wide world over and as such the Prime Minister 
of England ought to consider it, 


On the 7th of April—THIS “ PRIME” MINISTER ACTUALLY HAD THE COLOSSAL 
IMPERTINENCE TO TELL YOU—YOU MUST BE AIR MINDED!!! ! 
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Notes of the Week 


A Way to Stop War 


The League of Nations is being forced to drain 
the cup of degradation to its very dregs. 
This body, which is to maintain the peace of 
the world and the balance of political power, 
refuses to interfere. BECAUSE IT CANNOT, 
with the war which is going on between Bolivia 
and Paraguay. If the nations of the world were 
really sincere in their desire to put an end to war, 
the remedy lies in their hands. They have only 
to sign what used to be called a Protocol de 
Désintéressement; in other words, men have only 
to agree not to sell to either of the combatants 
food, or weapons, or clothes, or any of the 
munitions of war, and war would soon cease from 
the face of the earth. For although States of a low 
stage of culture, or great powers of endurance, like 
the Japanese and the Cossacks, can fight on next 
to nothing, and subsist, as the saying is, on a lick 
of tallow upon their sleeve, yet this sort of thing 
can only endure for a very limited space of time. 
THE ARMY THAT IS BEST FED AND BEST 
CLOTHED, WINS IN THE LONG RUN. 
BUT THE TRUTH IS THAT GREAT 
POWERS ARE NOT SINCERE IN THEIR 
DECLARATIONS TO ABOLISH WAR. 
Mussolini has the honesty to say so outright, and 


to talk about Disarmament Conferences is rank 
bosh. 


The League of Nations is being gradually forced 
by the importunity of Litvinov to accept Russia 
as a member of their body. Russia! Here is a 
power which has murdered in cold blood their 
King and Queen and all their young family, and 
which has murdered priests and trampled on their 
religion, which has cheated England because our 
Prime Minister dare not offend the Bolsheviks and 
whatever other nations foolish enough to trust them 
in business, and imposed slavery and starvation 
upon the great part of their unfortunate subjects! 
Russia, I say, has the impudence to come forward 
at this time of the day and ask to be admitted to 
the League of Nations! If the League does not 
show Litvinov the door, without more ado, then 
I fail to understand how any right thinking or sane 
man can feel anything but contempt for that pre- 
tentious body which England has done so much 
to support by her countenance and her money. 

* 
Spotlight on Geneva 

This week Geneva has been the centre of the 
world’s interest and speculation, darkly coloured, 
however, by depression, if not despair, on the part 
of those who had still some hope of the Conference 
or some faith left in the League of Nations. At 


the meeting of the Bureau of the Disarmament 
Conference on Monday, Mr. Arthur Henderson, 


whose determination to stick to his handsome salary 
is simply invincible, could not surprise us or any- 
body else when he said, poor fellow, that some of 
the things said about the future of the Conference 
were of a ‘‘ defeatist character.’ By that quite 
misappropriate phrase he referred to those who, 
like ourselves, are heartily sick of shams, chicane 
and illusions, and are unfeignedly glad that in all 
probability there soon will be an end of them— 
though this is not in the least the way he would 
put it. 


It is perfectly evident that most of the things 
said about the future of the Conference indicated 
that it had, and has in fact, no future. Moreover, 
these things are not of the moment, for they have 
been said for months past, as Mr. Henderson must 
know. Also, he must have realised, for he is not 
altogether destitute of intelligence, that the posi- 
tion of the Conference was hopeless long ago— 
yet he has gone on with it! We have mighty 
little sympathy for him. 


* * 
* 


The Policy of France 


France has not changed her attitude except by 
making it firmer and stiffer at Geneva than ever 
before. She has on her mind not only the 
increases of the German Army, Navy and Air 
Estimates for the current year, but also the acute 
situation in the Saar under the Nazi pressure. It 
is not astonishing, seeing the condition of the Con- 
ference, that the problem of the Saar, which cannot 
but occasion the most intense anxiety to all con- 
cerned, attracted far greater interest than Dis- 
armament—which is indeed a dead issue, however 
much that truth may be disguised. The control 
of the Saar Administration is in the hands of 
Mr. Knox, an Englishman, but he represents the 
League, not England. What can the League do? 
Anyhow, France may act—and then the fat will be 
in the fire. 


As throwing a clear light on French policy in 
general a statement made a few days ago by 
General Weygand, Commander-in-Chief of the 
French Army, should be noted. ‘‘ It is more than 
ever necessary,’’ he said, ‘‘to remember the 
period before 1914.’’ Do we, too, remember it? 

* * 
* 
Voters and By-Elections ; 

There are five by-elections hanging over us, 
at the moment of writing, rather more than 
the average. They are in Weston-super-Mare, 
Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorganshire, Monmouth- 
shire, Fermanagh, and Tyrone. We may 
neglect the last named, as when Ulster votes 
separatist, I shall believe that the moon is made 
of green cheesé. Weston-super-Mare is also quite 
safe. I have observed that when a member of a 
constituency is promoted to a high official position 
in a Government, his constituency never fails to 
support that Government. The constituency is 
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flattered by the selection of their member to supply 
the high post, and it shows its gratitude by its 
vote. As for the constituencies of South Wales, 
he would be a bold man who would venture on a 
prediction. I am not one of those who dis- 
regard by-elections, though they turn on local 
rather than on Imperial questions. And in the 
present state of politics it is more difficult than it 
has ever been before to prophecy, owing to the 
immense size of constituencies, and the multiplicity 
of issues put before them. 


Mr. Winston Churchill, in his leading article in 
the Radio Times, begins by showing every reason 
why we should not trust the modern constituencies, 
and ends by showing that he does trust them 
implicitly. But Mr. Winston Churchill has always 
been an optimist; it is his nature, and accounts for 
most of his career. His son, Mr. Randolph 
Churchill, on the other hand, has too firm a grasp 
on the obvious to be an optimist. The journalistic 
output of the two Churchills is enormous. 


‘* Sons think their fathers fool, so wise they 
grow, 
Perchance their wiser sons will think them so.’’ 


The Prince’s Wisdom 
The Prince of Wales in his public speeches 


reveals more and more not only an independence 
of thought but, even more important, a grasp 
of fundamentals. He has inherited the genius of 
his grandfather, Edward VII, who as an after- 
dinner speaker never minced his words. At the 
London Chamber of Commerce dinner on Tuesday 
the Prince uttered the dictum that ‘‘ until world 
conditions improve generally it is useless to speak 
of prosperity in connection with one single 
nation.’’ It is high time the warning was uttered. 
Conditions are improving in many respects in this 
country but we must look further than to the end 


of our noses. 


* * 
* 


No Confidence 

The real reason why world conditions fail to 
improve in any notable degree is due to lack of 
world confidence. The world wants security above 
all else and he would be indeed a bold prophet 
who ventured to say that there was security. 
Whether we look to America, Asia, or Europe, the 
clouds do not lift. Capital is shy of lending 
money where at any moment there may be an 
upheaval, and confidence in such matters is not 
likely to be restored when Germany has had to 
be granted a six months moratorium on her 
transfer payments because of her deplorable 
financial position. | Nowhere is money safe in 
foreign lands, what with depreciation of currency, 
or frozen credits, or from other causes. The 
British Empire alone gives any confidence, 


A Wily Bolshevik 


M. Litvinov bluntly told the Disarmament Con- 
ference that no progress was possible, which after 
all is intelligible, seeing that the Russian Soviet 
command the greatest military armaments in the 
world to-day. Having said that he made the 
unexpected proposals to twist it into some new 
international body, with no more possibility of 
success, than the long drawn out efforts which, at 
last, everyone except perhaps Mr. Henderson and 
Viscount Cecil realise are as dead as mutton. 
There is no possibility whatsoever of making dis- 
armament a reality unless sanctions are taken out, 
and as Mr. Baldwin stated the other day, sanctions 
mean war. M. Litvinov is a wily diplomatist, 
probably the wiliest and most astute living, 
Machiavelli redivivus, and we must see to it that 
Sir John Simon and all the sentimentalists in the 
British Cabinet are not going to be permitted to 
follow M. Litvinov’s will-o’-the-wisp, and use it 
again as a pretext for leaving this country 
unarmed and at the mercy of the first great Power 
that picks a quarrel with us. Where M. Litvinov: 
is concerned it is a case of Timeo Danaos.... 


** 
* 
Ll. G. and the Admirals 
Mr. Lloyd George, in his Memoirs of the War, 
now being published serially, is slashing about 
him with refreshing candour. The most illuminat- 
ing, so far, is his grim exposure of the utter 
inefficiency of the Admiralty chiefs when the sub- 
marine menace threatened to defeat the country, 
as the Germans boasted it would, and when 
twenty-five per cent. of our ocean-going shipping 
was being sunk. He speaks of the ‘“‘ stunned 
pessimism,”’ and the utter lack of any ideas to meet 
the menace. Admiral Sims, the American, asked 
Lord Jellicoe if there was no solution of the 
problem. ‘‘ Absolutely none that we can see 
now ”’ Jellicoe announced. 
‘* The Admirals had themselves filed a petition 
in bankruptcy to the War Cabinet as far as their 
own stock of new ideas was concerned,’’ is another 
characteristic ‘* L.G.’’ phrase. We only hope that 
the atrophied brains of the war period do not 
operate among the Sea-Lords to-day. But the 
Admiralty attitude towards the necessity of ex- 
panding the Aerial Arm, with their paltry request 
for £135,000 does not, we fear, give much ground 
for confidence. 


Air Defence of Paris 


Perhaps the most significant thing, certainly 
the most immediately interesting to those of us 
who live in London, in the foreign news is that 
M. Sarraut, the French Minister of the Interior, 
told a delegation of members of the Senate and 
Chamber that he was about to introduce a Bill for 
the better protection of Paris against attack from 
the air, No time was lost, For, a little later on 
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the same day, Monday last, a committee of the 
Superior Committee of Defence adopted the main 
lines of the Bill, while another committee was 
appointed to draft another Bil] relating to the pro- 
vision of gas-masks, bomb-proof shelters and other 
matters involved in the air defence of the capital. 

Compare all this with Mr. Baldwin’s tepid 
‘“‘ preliminary work was being done.’’ And would 
not ‘‘ all Paris’’ rejoice if there was a French 
Lady Houston to offer £200,000 for air defence 
of the city! No wonder foreigners think we are a 
strange people. 


* * 
* 


“The Straits 


Ever since the régime of the Straits was 
established at Lausanne in 1923 the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles have both been international areas, 
and there has been complete freedom of navigation 
with a minimum of charges. The Straits Commis- 
sion carries on its work under the League of 
Nations, and disputes are referable to its Council. 
A year ago it was reported that Turkey had 
become dissatisfied with the situation, and was 
about to raise the question of the remilitarisation 
of the zone. It is being raised afresh at Geneva, 
and is sure to add to the difficulties, already only 
too formidable, of the statesmen of Europe, 


though there is no immediate threat to peace in that 
quarter. 


But it is a big question, involving grave enough 
issues. For instance, the relations of Turkey to 
Soviet Russia are extremely close and intimate, 
and if the former got full possession of the Straits 
again, she might, in the event of war, be a very 
useful friend to the latter. It may be recalled that 


under the Straits Convention, Japan, besides 
England, France and Italy, is concerned with 
maintaining the freedom of this great waterway. 
** 
* 
Tardy Homage 


The Memorial at Lancaster Gate, uncovered by 
the Duke of Connaught to the late Lord Meath, 
was never better deserved, and is a striking proof 
of the truth of the lines how nations 


meanly just 
To buried merits raise the tardy bust.” 


Never did a nobleman devote his energies and 
his leisure more generously and more unstintingly 
to create enjoyment for and alleviate suffering of 
the poor, especially in London. You can hardly go 
to a district of the Metropolis from Camden Town 
to Brixton without meeting some evidence of Lord 
Meath’s generosity and thoughtful sympathy. 
Whether it was the opening of a public park, or 
merely the provision of seats in public places for 
the weary, Lord Meath was always there with his 
speech and subscription. The Home for Incurables 
in Wandsworth was under his especial care, and 
though he never sought publicity, he was never 
wanting on occasions of public benevolence. He 
was, in fact, an aristocratic George Lansbury, but 
he never obtained the applause accorded to this 
individual because he was an Imperialist and a 
Conservative, and shrank from the coarse advertise- 
ment, and the disloyalty of the Socialist party. He 
was an Irishman, and had large estates in County 
Meath. He was also a Roman Catholic, and were 
there more Lord Meaths in Ireland to-day thefe 
would be no De Valera, nor his scandals and 
eccentricities. 


The Truth at Last 


By A.AB. 


T LAST there is an awakening of public 
interest in aviation under the guidance of 
Royalty, for the newspapers tell me that 

81,000 people visited the stations of the R.A.F. 
Cranwell, in Lincolnshire, heads the list with 6,000 
visitors; next comes the more familiar, because 
more adjacent, Biggin Hill, and the aero- 
drome at Croydon was also thronged with eager 
examiners of all the mysteries of aircraft, and all 
its potentialities for national defence. With their 
sure instinct, the King and Queen were not slow to 
lead the public sympathies in this direction and a 
mock air raid was inserted in the programme of 
the Royal Tournament at Olympia. 

It is only fair to say that this national awakening 
in the matter of our own defence is due to 
Lady Houston, and if, which God forbid, we 
should ever be attacked by an enemy air force, 


I should be sorry to be in the shoes of either 
Mr. Baldwin or Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, or 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who for no explicable 
reason have persisted in declining her offer of 
£200,000 towards the cost of increasing our air 
defence. To this day neither I, nor anybody-else, 
has seen the reason for this obstinate and childish 
discourtesy on the part of the Government. After 
all, are we so very rich that we can afford to 
despise a gift of this amount ? 

May this awakening of the nation’s interest in 
their own safety not be too late. It is not a case 
of a stingy Government letting the ship sink for a 
penny-worth of tar, because in this instance the 
tar is offered to them by a donor. Can the 
explanation of this refusal on the part of the 
Government be due to fear of exciting the enmity 
of the Soviets, or of any foreign land? If so, that 
would be the nadir of humiliation, 
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A Question 


By Lady Houston, Patriot 


TO ALL GREAT LAWYERS WHO LOVE THEIR KING AND 
COUNTRY I ASK— 


IS IT LEGAL for Sir Stafford Cripps to say what is quoted below? 


It will be remembered that last January Sir Stafford Cripps referred to 
‘* opposition from Buckingham Palace ’’ in the event of another Socialist Govern- 
ment. ‘There was a great outcry. Sir Stafford thereupon said he had not meant 
the Crown, but the King’s immediate entourage ! 


This is what he NOW says:—‘' The next Socialist Government may have to 
stamp out rebellion in the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force which will be inspired by 
capitalist influence.” He goes on to say that—‘‘ HE DOES NOT BELIEVE THAT 
AN HEREDITARY MONARCHY IS NECESSARY.” 


When asked how the Crown’s armed forces could constitute a problem, Sir 
Stafford Cripps replied :—“ Asquith was weak. He yielded to the disaffected element. 
The next Socialist Government, which must begin at once to put Socialism into practice, 
will have a bitter opposition. This opposition may try to influence the armed forces 
against practical Socialism. The sinister influence of some opponents in this direction is 
always possible. But we will not be as weak as Asquith—Disaffection will be suppressed 
with a firm hand. IF NECESSARY BY FORCE.” 


Asked ‘‘ What do you think about the Monarchy? ’’—he replied: ‘‘ 1 say what |! 
think and believe, and that is all. Every State must have a titular head, whether it be 
hereditary or not. The Monarchy is quite useful for carrying us through the transitional 
period to perfect democracy. | have always attached value to it for its remoteness from 
political strife—tfor its impartiality. But when we achieve perfect democracy the people 
can choose what sort of head they want—" (Which will be THE HEAD OF SIR 
STAFFORD CRIPPS ON A CHARGER |! !—L.H.). 


Is this sort of talk really LEGAL?—If so—then no Lawyer 
who respects himself and is a Patriot and loyal to his King 
and Gountry should delay one moment in denouncing with a 
loud voice the fact that no law has yet been passed making 
it impossible for such conduct to continue—and should insist 
that AN ACT OF PARLIAMENT be passed immediately 
making it severely punishable by law for any person guilty 
of such a breach of faith towards their King and Country. 
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Empire Day and Posterity 


‘By AAB. 


T is very right that Empire Day should be 
recognised in the country which has trans- 
formed the term into one of success and 

power. Mr. Baldwin has achieved a reputation 
for what the French call harangues d’occasion, 
and I am therefore a little surprised that his 
address to the Oddfellows at Leeds should have 
contained no attempt to point the moral of that 
day, or even make his speech relevant, but should 
have described the Friendly Societies as a ‘‘ con- 
tribution to democracy,”’ and as the note of Trade 
Unionism throughout the country. 

It is true, of course, that Individualism is the 
best rampart against Fascism, and Mr. Baldwin 
is perfectly right in saying that it is not a Brain 
Trust, for if it were, Mr. Baldwin would hardly 
be its leader. In short, what is so_ peculiarly 
exasperating is that on an occasion like this his 
message to the country of feeble platitudes means 
little or nothing. 

Is it not little else than an amplification of the 
Statute of Westminster, the dangers of which I 
ventured to point out when the Bill was passing 
through Parliament? It is impossible to attempt 
to define the status of members of communities so 
different as Canada and South Africa. Indeed, 
the dangers and difficulties of the attempt are so 
great that it must either be a huge success or 
explode, as a failure. It is so dangerous an 
attempt as to necessitate great caution on our part. 
We have appointed ourselves trustees of the 
Dominions and Colonies, without their consent, 
and, in the case of Ceylon and Malaya, to their 
great detriment. We are, in short, the trustees 
of posterity. 

Trustees of the Future 

Who and what are posterity? You and I are 
not posterity. Trustees are responsible not only 
for the present, but the future, and not only for 
money (though that is important), but as regards 
policy. Take, for instance, the affair of Chanak, 
into which we were led by the folly and reckless- 
ness of our Government, and from which we were 
saved by luck and Lord Curzon. For, if Mustapha 
Kemal had chosen to push his advantage a little 
further in 1922, the British troops, which consisted 
of little more than a battalion, and had been de- 
serted by the French, would have been annihilated. 

I resent the constant harping on youth, as 
mainly interested in -this world partnership, 
especially at the present moment, when there are 
ominous signs of a drawing together of Germany, 
Japan, and the unspeakable Soviet. Youth has 
obvious and irresistible attractions, but when I see 
that it is proposed by elder statesmen, such as Mr. 
Baldwin and Mr. MacDonald, to trust the destiny 
of the British Empire entirely to youth, because 
they will be there, I confess I feel a little uneasy. 
Lord Balfour and Lord Curzon will not be at the 
Foreign Office to guide our Ministers, and I am 
very much afraid they might let us in for some 


very undesirable connection in the Far East. 

I] have nothing to say against Lord Erskine, but 
to appoint him to the Governorship of Madras 
because he favours the White Paper strikes me as 
an impudent wangle on the part of Messrs. 
Baldwin and MacDonald to carry their pet policy 
for sacrificing India to a party game. If people 
would only reflect that the really great men who 
have been connected with India since 1908 have 
been violently hostile to the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms, they would see reason for grave mis- 
givings, and realise the danger over which they 
dance so merrily. Lord Morley cannot be accused 
of ill-Liberalism. He was a staunch and veteran 
champion of the old Liberal Party, and he stated 
publicly on several occasions that the reform which 
he forced Lord Minto to accept was quite enough 
for India for a long time to come. 

Then there began the mad agitation of Mr. 
Montagu, who had hatched out Dyarchy, with the 
Editor of the Round Table, and scattered it 
broadcast upon the inflammable population of 
India. 


Birth of the Revolution 
It is very useful to lay bare the origin of 
schemes that lead to the ruin of the Empire. Two 
editors of the Round Table mapped out their plans 
of theoretical reform, and passed them on to All 
Souls, by whom they were transferred to a news- 
paper, and from that newspaper to the embrace 
of the Cabinet, chiefly because Lord Irwin hap- 
pened to be a personal friend of Mr. Baldwin, 
and Mr. Baldwin announced that what was good 
enough for Edward Wood was good enough for 
him. That is the plain account of the birth and 
upbringing of the Indian Revolution, and it shows 
more clearly than anything in the Blue Books the 
dangers to which the British Empire is exposed 

when assailed by academic theories. 


Everybody was astonished with the ease by 
which Empires which had been established for 
six or seven centuries were swept into the dustbin 
of History by the torrent of War. A system, like 
the British Government of India, which is not 
defensible by theories, though its excellence has 
been proved by practice, is very open to assault, 
and like the empires of Austria and Russia, might 
disappear in a night if only an enemy could cap- 
ture the Press and the machine of politics. 
Certainly it would be a great triumph for Messrs. 
Baldwin and MacDonald to cut so ‘large a slice 
off the British Empire, BUT IT WOULD BE 
TO THEIR ETERNAL SHAME. Surely the 
careers of Lord Cromer and Lord Lloyd ought to 
open our eyes, and bring home to us the effect 
upon an Oriental population of a ruler who knows 
his own mind, and is determined to have it carried 
out, and an Empire Day which has to be spent 
explaining the loss of India to the British nation 
will be a day of Doom to India and an everlasting 
disgrace to an English Government. 
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HE Saar situation is and will be for some 
time a fruitful cause of European unrest. 
Whatever may be said from the point of 
view of both Germany and France, the hard fact 
stands out that when a plebiscite is taken of the 
population under the Treaty of Versailles there 
will be an overwhelming majority for reunion with 
Germany, which means that the rich mining areas 
and wine-growing districts will revert, according 
to the Treaty, to the Government of Herr Hitler. 
National sentiment in these questions always 
supersedes everything else. Under the present 
régime of the Saar Governing Commission, with a 
British Chairman, Mr. Geoffrey Knox, the Saar 
region is prosperous and, if its future were 
assured, large loans could be forthcoming from 
International bankers for development purposes. 
Hitler’s followers are said to be terrorising such 
of the population who waver, but whether this is 
true or exaggerated, Hitler knows perfectly well 
that the plebiscite will go his way. Where does 
Britain stand if there should be an imbroglio as 
a result of this? 


A White Elephant 

The League of Nation’s Council is no use at 
ail as a means to preserve peace between these two 
countries. The only value of the League of 
Nations would have been had it ever been able 
to hold the balance of power, by the ability to 
command great armies, fleets and air forces. But, 
as the League of Nations cannot order so much as 
a battalion to march, or a mere sloop to get up 
steam, or half a squadron of planes to take off, 
it has never had any influence in any emergency 
although its maintenance is a very expensive 
luxury for our nation. It has only been kept alive 
as an excuse to continue the nefarious conferences 
of the Prime Minister. We know now, if further 
proof were ever needed, that the League is simply 
a white elephant, supported by British tax- 
payers, who have been lulled into the hope or 
belief that the League of Nations can prevent a 
great war, and accordingly, banking on that idiotic 
but dangerous hope, Great Britain has disarmed 
herself until she is now at the mercy of our enemies. 
At any moment the Saar question may come to a 
head and lead to a situation of the utmost gravity 
and danger. 

In 1914, before the War, despite the futilities 
of the then Liberal Cabinet, including Mr. Lloyd 
George (in those days a Pacifist and Little Eng- 
lander), we did at least hold the balance of power 
in Europe, and if Lord Grey, the most pusillani- 
mous Foreign Minister this country has ever had 
to suffer up to this time of Sir John Simon, had 
had the courage to announce that he would throw 
in Britain’s might against Germany if she pro- 
claimed war against France and Belgium, we know 
to-day there would have been no war. Lord (Sir 
Edward then) Grey feared to throw the weight 
into the scales until too late to prevent the catas- 
trophe. Since then, we have tried to throw the 


The Danger the Saar 


By KIM 


onus on the League of Nations, and, so far as we 
are concerned, hedged around with solemn 
Treaties to which we have affixed our signature, 
have meantime deliberately disarmed ourselves to 
please Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. So, if we are 
called upon, we cannot maintain our pledges unless 
we are prepared to suffer annihilation. 

Whatever happens, therefore, in the Saar, be- 
tween now and next year, Britain cannot possibly 
engage in a conflict. We have not the Air Force 
or the men. We cannot even see that the will of 
the plebiscite is respected. France, well aware 
which way the cat is going to jump, wants to post- 
pone the plebiscite, and this causes great fury in 
Germany. France says that the plebiscite will be 
rigged. The truth is, both Germany and France 
have canvassed the populace and, because France 
recognises that the Saar intends to revert to Ger- 
many, she is doing her best to build up a case 
of mala fides against her enemy across the Rhine. 

Already diplomatic tension exists. M. Barthou, 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, announces 
that France will require guarantees for the freedom 
and secrecy of voting. Who can present her with 
such guarantees? The League of Nations cannot. 
America, despite her responsibility as one of the 
signatories of the Treaty, will not. We cannot, 
for our guarantee would be worthless without the 
forces to support it even if we were willing. So 
here is likely to come about an impasse of the 
utmost delicacy, for it means in effect that the 
French Government will take every means possible 
to prevent the holding of a plebiscite and, if it 
should be held, is certain to refuse to accept an 
adverse verdict. 


Problem for England 


As a result, the gravest situation must then 
develop. Presumably, Herr Hitler will first of 
ali appeal to all signatories of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles to support the German rights. What is 
to be our attitude as one of the signatories? Can 
we wash our hands of it? We cannot possibly 
say ‘‘ A plague on both your houses ”’ and repu- 
diate our solemn obligations. Indeed, as though 
by a clever design to embroil us, an Englishman, 
Mr. Knox, is administering the Saar territories 
now on behalf of the League of Nations, and 
there is much to be said for the proposal that he 
should be recalled as a gesture that we do not 
intend to be made a cats-paw of by either Germany 
or France. 

I do not desire to paint too morose a picture of 
the Saar complication. Diplomacy may find a 
way out, if the intention is there, but unfortunately 
the fates do not look too propitious, and when 
M. Barthou is definitely pessimistic it is time to 
see clearly where things may lead and prepare 
accordingly. Two facts may dissuade the fire- 
eating Nazi Ministers from going too far. The 
first are the very adequate defences of France, 
with her chain of steel fortresses along her entire 
eastern frontier and her superb Air Force. The 
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second is the unsatisfactory state of German 
finances. Even if the next war is to be largely 
war in the air, it will necessitate immense finan- 
cial resources. Could Germany stand the strain ? 

Germany is straining every nerve to raise 
money for war purposes; make no mistake on that 
score. She is expending twenty-seven millions 
sterling, in addition to camouflaged expenditure, 
and as a result, or at least as having some bearing 
on it, Dr. Schacht, the President of the Reich- 
bank, had the assurance to inform the Debt Con- 
ference in Berlin last week that Germany could 
not make any payments and asked for a six 
months’ moratorium. This has had to be con- 
ceded by the foreign creditors owing to the 
precarious state of German finances, and there is a 
clear indication of the inability of the Nazi 
Government to establish confidence or security. 
There are over forty millions sterling of British 
money invested in this loan, and it should be a 
lesson to British investors to refrain from sup- 
porting foreign loans and recollect instead that the 
Empire always pays. The commercial integrity of 
Germany is at a low ebb and scarcely likely to 
recover when she plays this sort of game. She 
can no longer dump her goods here and collect a 
war chest abroad. These influences are the only 
serious ones that may lead to peace or, at any rate, 
postpone hostilities. 

This forbidding aspect of the future, the shadow 
of a war more terrible than any the world has yet 
seen, looms through the mist of a myopia because 
our existing Government since 1931 has steadily 


disarmed and placed us in the unenviable position 
of being drawn willy-nilly into the quarrel. If we 
had preserved the balance of power by maintain- 
ing our Air Force, our Navy, and our Army on 
a sound footing there would be no war, because 
we would always be the decisive factor. But 
through these years Ministers of the Crown, and 
none more responsible than Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin, have chased the 
chimera of world disarmament, only to see the 
whole sham fabric now toppling upon their ears. 


Quite recently Mr. Baldwin tried to allay the 
nation’s anxiety by talking of some ‘‘ plans ’”’ 
before the Air Ministry. We know that as yet 
they merely exist on paper. Sites for aerodromes 
are being surveyed, but no steps have been taken 
Or are even under review to train the necessary 
pilots and construct the vast aerial fleet we must 
possess unless we are prepared to suffer the most 
ghastly annihilation of a nation known to history. 
The Navy requires immediate reconstruction and 
also the Army, which exists in merely skeleton 
form as a fighting force. Will the steps be taken 
now without any more prevarication, or will Mr. 
Baldwin be allowed once more to pass off some 
more soothing syrup about air limitation of arma- 
ments, and all the other pernicious nonsense he 
has been allowed to prattle to us for all too long ? 


The next war, when it comes, will allow of no 
breathing space to cover up politicians’ errors. 
We shall be judged according to our readiness or 
unreadiness. 


Letter from Legionnaire 


(To The Editor) 


Sir, 


I desire to thank you for the copies of the 
Saturday Review which I have been receiving. I 
must say in all sincerity that the paper is better 
than I knew it to be before, and that was not 
yesterday. It is a most fitting weekly complement 
to a daily Morning Post. 

I had been suffering from mental starvation, as 
it was ages since I had had news of how things 
were going at home, but ignorance was indeed 
bliss, for it was with a very sad heart that I 
learned the true state of affairs political. To 
think that so-called Conservative leaders could 
sink so low as to sell our heritage and ‘‘ pack ”’ 
a Committee to gain their ends! Was it for this 
that I went to France when I was seventeen, and 
that my three brothers gave their life ? 

I cannot express in words what the Empire has 
always meant and always will mean to me, 
although for reasons which I do not care to dis- 
cuss I am at present serving under a foreign flag. 
During the whole of my service in the Legion I 


have endeavoured never to let the Old Country 
down. 


Although they do not admit it, for probably 


they do not realise it, fellows of other countries 
expect more from a Britisher. I have marched 


and fought and handled pick and shovel when I 
have been almost dead, rather than give in. I 
take no personal pride for this, but have always 
done it for Britain’s sake, and have preached it 
to others. Unfortunately, the types of English- 
men we have had in the last few years have not 
been much credit to us. Ten years ago we were 
ninety per cent. Public School men, but now men 
enlist because they are hungry. 

There is one fact I can tell you which may 
interest you. My section is renowned in the 
Company and Regiment for its hard drinking. 
On pay night many of them, when already drunk, 
give me their pay, or at least what is left of it, to 
look after and very often don’t remember ’ next 
morning how much they gave me, but they always 
say, when I ask them, ‘‘ Oh, I can always trust 
an Englishman.” 

Would to God that some of our so-called 
politicians could serve out here, and they would 
damn soon learn which is the best country in the 
world and that they have sold the greatest birth- 
right on earth, British Citizenship, for a mess of 
potage. When I finish my present engagement 
in 1937 I am coming home, if I have to starve. 

What a splendid article in the Saturday Review 
on the old broken-down horse! Many’s the scrap 
I’ve had in the Legion over cruelty to animals. 
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When I say that seventy per cent. are Huns, you 
will understand. Incidentally, it seems very 
strange that, as soon as the war was over, they 
rolled up and have been doing so ever since. As 
the total strength of the Legion is over 30,000 men 
does France not realise that she is providing 
Germany with trained soldiers at her expense for 
the next war ? 


There is a rumour going round that our Com- 
pany leave next month for the ‘‘ bled ’’ to make 
roads. Can you imagine what pick and shovel 
work can mean when the thermometer stands at 


over 140 deg. F. in the shade (although there is 
no shade in the ‘‘ bled ’’), and water perhaps ten 
miles away ? 

I am that strange and rare phenomenon—a 
Légionnaire who does not even drink his daily 
wine issue—not, let me hasten to add, through 
teetotal motives, but because it is frankly poison 
and doesn’t quench a thirst—quite the opposite. 
Often I would give five years of life for a cool, 
foaming tankard of good old English beer in a 
shady inn! 


A LEGIONNAIRE. 


INCE the Fashionable World’s return from 
Whitsuntide wanderings, much entertaining 
has taken place. Empire Day was celebrated 

with a luncheon at the Cercle Interallié, Sir 
George and Lady Clerk being present, also the 
Hon. Philippe Roy, the Canadian Minister, and 
Mrs. Roy. 

Toscanini, the world’s greatest conductor, gave 
the first of his concerts, at the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées, his programme commencing with César 
Franck’s ‘‘ Symphonie en Ré Mineur ’’; Madame 
Ganna Walska, operatic star and owner of the 
theatre, had in her box Madame Doumergue and 
Monsieur Barthou. 


* * * 


A paradoxical writer declared that facts follow 
fiction, not the reverse. Recently an amusing 
event justified his theory. 

Lovers of Maupassant will remember his 
deliciously humorous story, ‘‘ Le Rosier de 
Madame Husson ’’—amusing and impossible, said 
critics. The impossible has happened. Many 
districts bestow, annually, a ‘‘ Prix de Vertu ”’ on 
deserving damsels. This year, at Argenteuil, the 
authorities, inquiring like Solomon, ‘‘ Who can 
find a virtuous woman? ’’ were unable to dis- 
cover one, and the money, perforce, was given to 
two youths of stainless repute, at a ceremony less 
picturesque than usual, for there were no blush- 
ing, white-robed maidens, no rose garlands, no 
chaste kisses from Monsieur le Maire, only two 
self-conscious lads, who took their award and 
departed, amongst the grins and jests of their 
comrades. 

* * * 


After M. Dreyfus, who operated in the world’s 
wheat markets, the richest man in France is, 
supposedly, M. Raymond Patendtre. He in- 
herited, from his American grandfather, a great 
Philadelphia newspaper, and- owns the Petit 
Journal and other publications. 

Forty important dailies appear‘in Paris. With 
few advertisements, printed on poor paper, con- 
sisting of six or eight pages, their literary merit 
is incontestable. They are divided into “Journaux 
d’ Information ’’—Petit Parisien (boasting biggest 
circulation), Journal, Matin, Echo de Paris; and 
“ Journaux d’Opinion,”” Oeuvre, Quotidien, and 


Eve in 


Paris 


the Communist organs, scantily supported. Figaro, 
classed as a journal de luxe, is read by cosmopoli- 
tan society. Many rags are issued solely for 
purposes of blackmail, French libel laws being 
mostly honoured in the breach. 

Here, as elsewhere, successful newspaper pro- 
prietors become millionaires. | Madame Dupuy, 
an American, with her son owns the Petit Parisien 
and is immensely wealthy. 


M. Coty was rich, but lost in matrimony what 
he made in perfumery. Married under contract 
of equal division in case of divorce, his former 
wife seized the Figaro, and its palatial home, and 
is making further claims on the business. 


* * * 


The success of La Foire de Paris, largest in 
Western Europe, betokens returning commercial 
prosperity. It welcomed 8,000 exhibitors, repre- 
senting thirty-five nations, and nearly a quarter 
of a million visitors. The displays were varied 
and amusing, likewise the foreign crowds, and 
the French, the latter largely provincial. An ex- 
hibit of the U.S.S.R., with Red Flags and speci- 
mens of Baku Oil, provoked indignation. ‘‘ C’est 
une honte,’’ cried an angry Curé, shaking his 
umbrella at Lenin’s portrait. 


Salon des Vins’”’ attracted numerous 
buyers—Americans and others. All sorts of 
alcoholic beverages were to be seen, and sampled. 
Connoisseurs tasted Burgundy, King of Wines 
(Maréchal Saxe, marching past Vougeot, ordered 
his soldiers to give the vineyards the Royal 
Salute), grown for centuries in Burgundian 
territory. Hospices de Beaune last year fetched 
the highest prices given for Burgundy, a delicious 
wine, whose motto, “‘ J’aime a Vieillir,’’ few per- 
sons could veraciously adopt. 

* * * 


Celebrating the Birth-day of his son and heir, 
the Maharajah of Kapurthala entertained a large 
party to luncheon at the Georges V, amongst 
other guests being the-Aga Khan, the Begum 
Khan, Monsieur André de Fouquiéres, and the 
Hon. Mrs. Greville. 

Mrs. Singer also entertained, giving a brilliant 
Ball for her young daughter. Prince Pierre- 


..Gaston d’Orléans-Bragance was present, 
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THE BIG NOISE : By HAMADRYAD 


Sir Stafford Cripps, a leader of the Bar, 

Is not at all like other people are ; 

For though I would not have you to infer 
That Stafford is a whited sepulchre, 

It’s seldom that a perfect legal gent. 
Combines that rich profession with a bent 

For Socialism’s unrestricted throes, 

That underneath a silken gown there glows 

A proletarian passion that he must 

Get off his chest or bust. 

See him in court: he earns prodigious fees 
(Such fees as only capitalists pay) ; 

His mien is high and mighty as you please 
With witnesses that give his case away. 

The judge repulsive minion of the Crown, 

He will defer to with submissive guile 

Say ‘‘ With respect, melud,’’ if he should frown, 
And greet his sallies with a flattering smile. 
Gazing on such a one you’d never think, 

‘* This fellow’s complex has a Fabian kink, 
And while he doesn’t actually spurn 

The handsome fees that capitalists earn, 

Or shun the fleshpots of the upper classes, 
His bosom yearns toward the toiling masses, 
Whose revolutionary hopes are known 

To be poor stuff compared with Cripps’s own.”’ 


But look again! Here comes the perfect squire, 
Who lords it over Filkins (Oxfordshire), 

Owns half the village, bought the new church steeple, 
Is idolised by all the local people, 

Who touch their hats, and touch him too, you bet, 
For rents and roads and aught that they can get, 
And call him quite the finest squire alive, 

Then go away and vote Conservative. 


Can it be true that Filkins’ lordly nabob, 

Who rules the roost and passes out the stray bob, 
A perfect pillar of the Church and State, 

Pines to demolish monarchs while you wait, 

Has plans for curbing legislative Lords, 

And Socialising the Brigade of Guards. 

Does Stafford really dream of days to come 

When, with the King deposed, the Commons dumb, 
He, unopposed by voter or elector, 

Will take the floor as Britain’s sole dictator ? 

He does, by heaven! And what is worse than that, 
He will net keep it underneath his hat. 


_No wonder Labour’s Parliamentary Party 


Gives him the Sussex rasberry good and hearty; 
And comrade Maxton stares in outraged wonder, 
While Cripps, the pluto., steals his private thunder ; 
The while the T.U.C. runs to and fro, 

Crying ‘* Curse the fellow! He will spoil our show.” 
No wonder Stan MacSimon thinks ‘‘ This fuss 

Should mean a brand new lease of life to us,”’ 
While Oswald Mosley tucks his tingling shirt in, 
And cries ‘* This makes a Blackshirt victory certain.” 
No wonder that the voter, bored to tears, 

Gives way to peals of mirth, or heaves derisive jeers. 
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N its negotiations with Washington for the re- 
vision of the War Debt, our Government still 
shows itself shy of raising the question of 

Federal responsibility for the defalcations of those 
Southern States which have repudiated loans raised 
in European markets. 

The story of the defalcations has been told often 
enough; but the case for Federal responsi- 
bility is not so well known, and may usefully be 
restated as it depends upon certain principles of 
international law which have not only been ad- 
mitted, but have been affirmed with emphasis in 
a number of American State Papers written, from 
time to time, in vindication of American financial 
claims. It was affirmed, for instance, in the 
American Constitution which lays down that ‘‘ no 
State shall pass any ex post facto law or law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts ;’’ and that is 
obviously what the States which repudiated their 
loans have done. It was affirmed again in connec- 
tion with the Alabama arbitration when America 


insisted upon holding Great Britain responsible | 


for financial losses which American nationals had 
suffered in consequence of services rendered to a 
Confederate cruiser in a British self-governing 
colony, the actual text of the declaration being: 

‘“* The local law, indeed, may justly be regarded 
as evidence, as far as it goes, of the nation’s esti- 
mate of its international duties; but it is not to be 
taken as the limit of those obligations in the eye 
of the law of nations.” 


An Official Ruling 

It was affirmed, a third time, in 1875, in the 
course of a dispute with Brazil—a country with a 
constitution very similar to that of the United 
States—about the reparation claimed for injuries 
alleged to have been done to American citizens. 
Mr. Fish, the Secretary of State, then wrote to 
the United States Minister at Rio de Janeiro: “‘ It 
is the Imperial Government at Rio de Janeiro only 
which is accountable to this Government for any 
injury to the person or property of a citizen of the 
United States committed by the authorities of a 
Province. It is with that Government alone that 
we hold diplomatic intercourse. The same rule 
would be applicable to the case of a Brazilian sub- 
ject who, in this country, might be wronged by the 
authorities of a State.”’ 

The repudiation of a debt is clearly an ‘‘ injury 
to property ’’ within the meaning of that despatch ; 
and the American Government took that view 
when replying to a questionnaire which was cir- 
culated in preparation for the Hague Conference 
for the Codification of International Law and 
printed by the League of Nations. The reply gave 
an account of defalcations on the part of the Re- 
public of Haiti similar to, though not quite as bad 
as, those of the State of Mississippi. A Bill, it 
Stated, had been introduced in the Haitian legisla- 
tive assembly to convert Bonds at a rate greatly 
depreciatory of their value; and it added that Mr. 


Americas Debt to Us 


By Francis Gribble 


Sherman, Secretary of State in 1897, had instructed 
the American Minister to inform the Government 
of Haiti that :— 

as Bonds had been issued to citizens of the United 

States for value received, the United States might, in 

case of due complaint of damage, be constrained to con- 

sideration and action, if it be established that the 
arbitrary reduction of one-third from sums which the 

Haitian Government has contracted to pay to citizens 

of the United States be enforced. 

There is no room for any misunderstanding there. 
That despatch, read in conjunction with Mr. 
Fish’s despatch to the American Minister at Rio, 
makes it abundantly clear that the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States has committed itself to 
regarding as applicable to such cases as that of the 
repudiated State loans the principle thus set forth 
by the Institute of International Law in 1927: 

The Federal State is responsible for the conduct 
of its separate States, not only if such be contrary to 
its own obligations, but also if it be contrary to the 
international obligations which are incumbent with 
those States. It may not invoke, with a view to escap- 
ing that responsibility, the fact that its Constitution 
does not give it the right to control its separate States, 


nor the right to exact from the fulfilment of their obli- 
gations. 


What is the American answer to these argu- 
ments? No answer worth calling an answer has 
so far been furnished, though, in view of the com- 
paratively recent declarations of American policy 
quoted in this article, the need for one is even more 
urgent than it was in the days when Sydney Smith 
lamented the losses which he had incurred by en- 
trusting his money to ‘‘ a nation with whom no 
contract can be made because none will be kept.’’ 

For those despatches show that the American 
Government is, on its own showing, legally as well 
as morally, responsible for these State Debts which 
the Eleventh Amendment to the Constitution 
makes it impossible for European creditors to 
collect. 


Love, on a Day 


Love, on a day, harboured in eyes of blue, 
Beneath the eyebrows’ lifted scroll, 
Looked out at me, looked out and pierced me, 
through 
The undefended windows of my Soul. 
Love, on an hour, on lips a smile awoke 
That from the shadow of a pensive face 
Shone suddenly, a sunlight wave, that broke 
In rippling dimples on the cheek’s soft grace. 
Love, on a meeting, nerved by heart’s command, 
Like music to the player yet unknown, 
Loosed by a tremulous touch—reached forth a 
hand 
That woke a latent chord within my own. 
Love, on a parting, cast reserve, and flamed 
A wind-swept fire, laying on my lips 
Silent and passionate, and unashamed— 
Benison of supreme apocalypse. 
L. QUARTER. 
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War Clouds Over Europe 


By Robert Machray 


O MATTER what fresh plans, face-saving 
devices or postponement-shifts may find 
expression in the General Commission of 

the Disarmament Conference at Geneva this week, 
one thing is certain, namely, that the very idea 
of disarmament, to say nothing of disarmament on 
any appreciable scale, is as dead as the Pharoahs, 
the truth, whether we like it or not, being that 
EUROPE, OUTSIDE ENGLAND, IS IN 
ARMS TO-DAY. If armies are not actually on 
the march, they are being well prepared for war. 


Pacifists and others may delude themselves into 
thinking that if the Conference can only continue 
in some shape or form, that is, if it does not abso- 
lutely break down, there will be no ‘“‘ race in 
armaments.’’”? They may hold any number of 
meetings, and pass any number of pious resolu- 
tions against armaments and the makers of arma- 
ments. Now, no one wants war. But it is of no 
earthly use to talk of checking or stopping a race 
in armaments when every well-informed person 
knows perfectly well that the race began months 
ago, and proceeds at an ever-faster pace, Con- 
ference or no Conference, in all those parts of 
Europe that count. 


And if the great armament factories on the 
Continent are working at their full capacity, what 
is the good of throwing the blame on them or their 
managements? Is it not because Governments are 
behind them, and urging them on to their utmost 
efforts, that their works are going night and day ? 
Armament-making is an effect, not a cause, despite 
all that may be said to the contrary, and it is 
absurd to pass all these silly votes of censure on it. 

Facts for the Pacifists 

Though no one wants war, it has been in the 
air, so to speak, ever since Hitler and his Nazis 
came to power early in 1933. For quite a year 
some very striking announcements have been made 
in the Press of the re-arming that was taking place 
in Continental countries—not guesses or rumours, 
but serious, solid statements of fact, most dis- 
concerting to pacifists and to many who were not 
pacifists at all. To take a typical instance, it may 
be recalled how vastly surprised many good people 
in England were when it was reported authorita- 
tively that Switzerland—of all countries—was 
about to spend what for her was an enormous 
amount of money on her national defence. 


That was by way of being a shock to many com- 
placent, easy-going souls. But it was nothing to 
the shock that followed on the news that the 
German estimates for Army, Navy and Air 
showed an increase of eighteen million pounds 
over those of last year. The effect on France 
was tremendous. Here I am merely noting 


statements of rearmaments. Now come two 


other examples: Italy and Turkey, the first being 
a positive armament programme as stated by 
Signor Mussolini himself, the second covering 
armaments by implication, for that is the meaning 


of the Turkish demand for the remilitarisation of 
the Straits. 

Signor Mussolini’s attitude to peace and war is 
informed by an admirable common sense, and of 
course he is no woolly-headed pacifist. Italy 
will spend £33,000,000 on strengthening her 
Air Force and her Navy, that amount, which is 
very large in comparison with her resources, being 
divided equally between the two services, with its 
disbursement spread over six years. The Italian 
Air Force is to be thoroughly reorganised and 
brought up to date, while the Navy will be built 
up to the limits of the Washington Treaty. The 
deep significance of all this is immeasurably 
enhanced by the fact that the extensive programme 
is to be carried out in face of a heavy Budget 
deficit. It will be strange if Italy’s programme 
of armaments has not a marked repercussion on the 
Balkans, especially in Yugoslavia. 


Russia is Ready 

Then there is Soviet Russia. No one knows 
exactly what her armaments are, but she ingemin- 
ates war in the Russian people as a matter of 
policy and practice quite as much, if not with the 
same proficiency and success, as does Hitlerism in 
Germany. It has been reported that she has an 
immense Air Fleet on the borders of Manchuria, 
and the Moscow Press has painted frightful 
pictures of the havoc her aeroplanes would cause in 
the cities of Japan. Litvinov preaches peace at 
Geneva, but Stalin and his gang have a very 
different gospel for home propaganda. 

Disarmament, forsooth! What an old wives’ 
tale it is. 

With all these horribly impressive facts before 
us, how jejune, how small, nay, how pitiful is our 
own effort in armaments—an increase of five 
millions or so in the Estimates over those of last 
year! And how cold, comfortless and inadequate 
was Mr. Baldwin who, when speaking cf contem- 
plated increase in our Air Force, said that 
‘* preliminary work was being done.”’ He invited 
us all to trust the Government, but how can any- 
one trust a Government which has left England 
open to attack as never before? And now speaks 
only of preliminary work! With all Europe in 
arms, too; with practically every Government pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that the thing that 
alone counts is force. Our unpreparedness is 
staggering. 

That is the real situation, and that is the moral 
of the Disarmament Conference. - Looking back 
over the years since the Armistice and especially 
over the period of the Conference, it is now fairly 
easy to see that Europe has passed from a post- 
War to a pre-War mentality. The idea of the 
“‘ war to end war ’”’ has lost all genuine vitality, 
and in its place the world senses the ‘‘ next war.’’ 
Naturally it shrinks from it, but all the same it 
feels war is coming. Hence the armaments—to 
keep it off as long as possible, and to be ready 
for it when it can be kept off no longer. 
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The Sweetness Word 


By C. H. Spurgeon 


[Preparations are being made to celebrate the centenary of the birth of C. H. Spurgeon, the 
“« silver-tongued expositor of the Lord,’’ whose sermons are still a source of inspiration throughout the 
Christian world. We reprint the following example of the great preacher’s oratory by courtesy of 


“How sweet are thy words unto my taste! yea, 
sweeter than honey to my mouth!’’-—DPsalin cxix. 103. 


T is delightful to 
find how exactly 
the experience of 

David, under the 
Jewish dispensation, 
tallies with the experi- 
ence of the saints of 
God in these gospel 
times. David lived in 
an age of miracles and 
divers manifestations. 
He could have re- 
course to the Urim, 
and the Thummim, 
and the priesthood ; he 
could go up to Zion, 
and listen to the holy 
songs of the great 
assembly; he could 
converse with the priesthood; but, still, the food 
of his soul was supplied to him from the written 
Word of God, just as it is with us now that we 
have no open vision, and the Urim, and the 
Thummim, and the priesthood are altogether 
departed, we still feed upon the Word. As that 
is the food of our souls, so it was the food of 
David’s soul. Martin Luther says, ‘‘I have 
covenanted with the Lord that I would neither ask 
him for visions, nor for angels, nor for miracles, 
but I would be satisfied with his own Word, and 
if I might but lay hold upon Scripture by faith, 
that shall be enough for me.’’ Now it seems to 
be so with David here. The honey that gratifies 
his taste is not found in angels’ visits, or 
miraculous signs, or officiating priesthoods, or 
special revelations, but in the words of God’s 
mouth, and in the testimonies of Holy Writ. Let 
us, then, dear brethren, prize this Book of God. 
Be not ambitious, as some are, of seeking new 
revelations, or enquire for the whispers of dis- 
embodied spirits, but be satisfied with this good 
household bread which God has prepared for his 
people ; and while others may loathe and dislike it, 
let us be thankful for it and acknowledge with 
gratitude the bread which came down from heaven, 
testifying to us, as it does, of the Lord Jesus, the 
Word of life that liveth and abideth for ever. . . . 


The Word is sweeter than honey, because it will 
sweeten every kind of bitter, and there are many 
sorts of bitter which honey will not take out of 
your mouth. You may feel the honey striving 


Cc. H. SPURGEON, 


the great preacher. 
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with the bitter, and the effect will be a singular 
combination of flavours more horrible than the 
bitter itself. It is never so with God’s Word. 
Let a man have his mouth full of bitter poverty, 
or the more bitter draught of scandal and con- 
tempt; ah, let his mouth be full of the last bitter 
draught of death, and if he gets the words of God 
sent home to his soul, death itself shall be 
swallowed up in victory. In the pleasure he shall 
lose the smart; in the divine words of God to his 
spirit he shall scarcely know that there is such a 
thing as pain or grief, or even death; for all these 
things shall be gain to him when his faith gets full 
hold upon the oath and covenant of the ever- 
living God. 

An Ever Crystal Stream 


It is sweeter than honey, because God’s truth 
never cloys. You cannot eat much honey. If 
you want to like it, only eat a little of it; but if 
you eat much, you will soon come to think, ‘‘ What 
a weariness it is!’ It cloys upon the palate; not 
so God’s Word. Ye may suck as ye will, but ye 
shall never have too much out of the breast of 
Scripture. Here you can come and drop your 
bucket every morning and night, but you shall 
never draw too much from this well, whose cool 
depths supply an ever-crystal stream. Oh, come - 
to the banquet, ye hungry ones, and never think 
to rise from that table, but sit there till your souls 
shall be taken away to a table yet more richly 
furnished! Feast on still, with appetites whose 
edges are ever keen. 

It fell to the lot of one of our missionaries, 
in translating the Word of God into a very 
difficult language, to have to read one passage 
over a hundred times—a very laborious process, 
if anything would exhaust the sweetness of 
the Word; but he says that, after the hundredth 
time, he began to understand it. He felt then as 
if he was just beginning to read it. This is a 
pasture where the grass grows the faster the more 
the sheep eat of it. This is a mine where the gold 
increases the deeper your researches become. You 
may keep on eating of the Word year after year, 
but still you will never get tired of it. I suppose 
the most of us would not like to have the same 
thing for dinner every day; and if we are confined 
to one form of diet, we get weary of it. There are 
some of you who knew the Lord when you were 
eleven or twelve, and some at fifteen or twenty, 
and I perceive that years have passed over your 
heads till you have got to be fifty or sixty; but 
do you want a néw gospel now? Would you like 
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to have another form of doctrine, another system 
of theology, another cross to trust to, or something 
in lieu of the atonement by the precious blood? 
** Oh, no,’’ I think I hear you say; ‘* the longer 
we live, the more we are fastened to the old faith ; 
the deeper we study, the heavier our trials, the 
faster we cleave to Christ. 
*** Should all the forms that men devise 

Assault my faith with treacherous art, 

I’d call them vanity and lies, 

And bind the gospel to my heart.’ ” 


And, verily, the Word of God puts the mouth 
in taste. Some things are sweet in the mouth if 
the mouth is sweet, but if the palate be out of taste, 
you cannot get the flavour of them. But the 
Word of God cleans the mouth for you; and 
though a man of God may find himself as much 
out of sorts as he can be, if he wants to get his 
mouth in proper order for feasting on the Word, 
he need not go anywhere else but to the Word 
itself. The idea of preparing ourselves for Christ 
is not a gospel idea. The idea of preparing our 
minds for the gospel by thinking about something 
else always seems to me unnatural. If your minds 
are inactive, go and read a good stirring part of 
God’s word, and that will prepare you for another 
part; for the Word will act first as a tonic to give 
an appetite, and will afterwards be a food upon 
which that appetite can be satisfied. 


Che Gord Abidves 


Yet honey, with all its sweetness, may be for- 
gotten ; but the Word of God, if we once know its 
sweetness, will abide with us for ever. Let your 
child eat honey to its heart’s content, yet the 
flavour of it will not be in his mouth in a week’s 
time. So, too, have some of us retained the 
flavour of the honey we got fifteen years ago. 
** Ah,” says David, ‘‘ I will remember thee from 
the land of Jordan, and of the Hermonites, from 
the hill Mizar.’’ I do not know how many years 
that was; but some of us can remember times of 
communion and refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord, ten, fifteen, or, perhaps, forty years ago. 
When Christ spread his flavour upon your soul, 
no sweetness was so sweet, and you have the sense 
of it now. You like to talk of those seasons of 
delight, and you think,— 

“Did Jesus once upon me shine? 

Then Jesus is for ever mine! ” 
Thus you get back the sweetness of the honey, 
and the recollection of what you once knew of it. 


I gather, from what I know of God’s Word, 
that all we know of it is very little. When we 
get to heaven, I imagine it will be among our 
surprises to find what fools we are. When young 
men go to college, they think they know a great 
deal ; and after the first year, they think they don’t 
know as much as they did. I recollect hearing my 
grandfather say that, in the second year he was at 
college, he thought he was a fool, and in the third 
year he knew he was, and then the tutor thought 
he might go out. That is one of the things that 
we shall find out in heaven,—‘‘ Oh, what a fool I 
was! I thought I knew everything.’’ Those of 
us who preach to others will be of the same mind 
as Rutherford, who says that the poorest child 


who has once passed the veil, and come into the 
immortal state, knows more of heavenly things 
than the most learned divine who has lived for 
sixty years to teach to others the way of salvation. 
What we get in the wilderness is only just one 
bunch from Eshcol; we have not come into the 
valley where all the clusters grow. They have got 
us a little balm, and a little oil, and a few almonds 
from the land, but the land itself flows with milk 
and honey. ‘‘ Since we have tasted of the 
grapes,’’ we sometimes long to go— 


“Where our dear Lord the vineyard keeps, 
And all the clusters grow.”’ 


But it is amazing how little we know about it,— 
how little sweetness we ever enjoy; and yet, little 
as it is, it is so sweet that it makes us hold up our 
hands, and say with amazement, ‘‘ How sweet are 
thy words unto my taste! yea, sweeter than honey 
to my mouth! ”’ 


Promises of Cov 


Hereby our growth in grace may be ascertained. 
Is God’s Word very sweet to me this day? Is it 
like honey to my mouth? Very many of God’s 
children cannot say this. They can say it as a 
general rule, but not, perhaps, at the very moment 
of their present experience. It is a pretty sure 
sign of growth in spiritual life if God’s Word be 
more sweet to us than it used to be. The sweet- 
ness of some part of God’s Word we can only 
know by being placed in circumstances where we 
shall understand the application of such-and-such 
a promise to our case. The man who never has 
any sickness,—who has no losses in business,— 
whose course is always one even stream, cannot, I 
am sure, understand some of the promises that are 
especially meant for the tired people of God. You 
cannot see the stars in the daytime; but I am told 
that, if you went down a well, even in the daytime, 
you could see them from there. God often takes 
his people down the well of affliction, and then 
they can see the stars of the promises. Some of 
the promises are written in sympathetic ink; and 
if you hold the parchment up to the fire of 
affliction, they will become visible; but till then, 
the page will be as if they were never written there 
at all. Now, take this promise, ‘‘ When thou 
walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned ; 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.’’ Why, 
you who never went through fires and flames can 
never know the meaning of that promise.‘ I will 
never leave you, nor forsake you,’’ has often 
brought comfort to the tried and the persecuted. 


And the man that has been brought low in 
pecuniary matters, how often has he fed upon this 
promise, ‘‘ Bread shall be given him; his waters 
shall be sure: his place of defence shall be the 
munitions of rocks.’’ If you were never slandered, 
you never drank wine out of this bottle, ‘‘ No 
weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper ; 
and every tongue that shall rise against thee in 
judgment thou shalt condemn.’”’ I am sure, if, 
you feel the sweetness of God’s Word, the secret 
of it is that you have experienced something or 
other of trial, without or within, which has 
distinctly brought to your soul the sweetness which 
otherwise you could not have known... . 
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Communism the Open 
True Meaning of the Bombay Riots 


By HAMISH BLAIR 
(The Man on the Spot) 


R. RAMSAY MACDONALD’S friends, 
M the Russians, are as busy as bees in 
Bombay; so much so that the newly. 
arrived Governor, Lord Brabourne, who was sent 
out to smooth the way for the Reforms, has had 
to resort to the Emergency Powers Act in order to 
prevent them from getting the upper hand 
altogether. 

In connection with the present strike of textile 
workers, he has laid fourteen Bolsheviks by the 
heels under the Emergency Powers Act, but, AS 
IS THE FASHION with Indian governments 
nowadays, he has made a handsome apology to 
them, and to the subversive element generally, for 
this almost startling firmness. 

‘* While the Government have always been re- 
luctant,’’ he says, in a communiqué on the arrests, 
“to use these (emergency) powers, regarding 
labour disputes they had indicated to the Legisla- 
tive Council at the time when the Act was passed, 
that it might be necessary to use them to deal with 
persons actively furthering the Communist move- 
ment for the overthrow of the existing structure 
of society.” 

This “‘ dreadful necessity ’’ has in fact arisen. 
“The persons arrested to-day,’’ continues the 
Government communiqué, “ are all professed 
Communists, and have been conducting strikes 
not with a view to a settlement, but with the 
apparent object of spreading and intensifying the 
disturbed conditions.” 


Hammer and Sickle 

The Bombay Government is nothing if not tact- 
ful. It hesitates to accuse the Bolshie strike 
leaders of anything more than an “‘ apparent ”’ 
subversive objective. Yet, when I mention that 
the strikers paraded the streets of Bombay with 
flags bearing the emblem of the hammer and the 
sickle; that some of the leaders were tried and 
sentenced at Meerut last year in connection with 
the elaborate Communist conspiracy engineered 
by Spratt, Roy and Co. (but had their sentences 
reduced on appeal by the Solons of the Allahabad 
High Court) ; that they had brought out 80,000 
mill hands in Bombay, several thousands in Delhi, 
and made an abortive attempt to paralyse the 
textile industry in Nagpur simultaneously—well, 
it does look a little like a concerted attempt to 
upset things. Nor, it would appear, has Moscow 
been entirely successful in its efforts to keep its 
finger out of the pie! 

Apart from this, there have been several pitched 
battles between the strikers and the police in 
Bombay, and in at least one of them the police 
are said to have fired sixty rounds into the mob 
in self-defence, without doing any more damage 
than wounding three persons! This would seem 


to indicate extraordinarily bad shooting on the 
part of the guardians of law and order. Let me 
explain that it is a tradition in India that the 
members of an unlawful assembly bear charmed 
lives when they collide with the police and even 
the military. Going very far back, I remem- 
ber a disturbance in Calcutta, when the total 
casualties amongst the rioters were officially 
Stated at ten. Yet several railway waggons had 
to be requisitioned to remove the dead who were 
picked up in the streets! 

The existing state of things in Bombay and the 
action which even Lord Brabourne’s Government 
has been forced to take furnish another commen- 
tary upon the wisdom of Mr. MacDonald and his 
Government, who demand withdrawal of law and 
order from British control in India. 


Queer Justice 

The arrest of Joglekar, one of the Communist 
leaders in Bombay, illustrates the hopelessness of 
our Courts in times like these. Joglekar was one 
of thirty-one prisoners tried in connection with 
the Meerut conspiracy. The trial lasted four years 
and cost the Government more than £100,000. 
The Court at first instance sentenced the man 
Joglekar to twelve years’ transportation. On 
appeal, the Allahabad High Court reduced the 
sentence to one year’s imprisonment, which had 
the effect of releasing him just in time to take part 
in the revolutionary strike movement in Bombay. 

One priceless illustration of judicial wisdom 
must be extracted from the judgment of the 
appeal tribunal, in explanation of this and other 
reductions of sentence : 

** In the case of political offences arising out of 
the beliefs of the accused,’’ said their lordships of 
the Allahabad High Court, ‘‘ severe sentences 
confirm offenders in their beliefs, and create other 
offenders, thus increasing the evil and danger to 
the public (!). We are satisfied that the sentences 
imposed in this case by the trial Court are calcu- 
lated to defeat the purpose of punishment. We 
hope the sentences we impose wil] have the oppo- 
site effect”? (! ! !) 

In the light of Joglekar’s subsequent activities 
in Bombay, it would be interesting to know if 
their lordships remain satisfied with their handling 
of this particular case. 

India, 5th May, 1934. 
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A Queen who made 
England 


By Clive Rattigan 


** CNHE certainly is a great Queen, and were she 
only a Catholic, she would be our dearly 
beloved. Just look how well she governs. 

She is only a woman, only mistress of half an 

Island, and yet she makes herself feared by Spain, 

by France, by the Empire, by all.” 


Thus the Pope Sixtus V about Elizabeth of 
England, « monarch whom the Vatican had no 
reason to love and every reason to disparage. But 
Pope Sixtus V. was too shrewd not to recognise 
genius when he saw it; and after all, he was mere- 
ly recording a verdict which the greater part of 
the world, as then known, was to re-echo. 


“Only a woman and mistress of half an island’’ : 
So Sixtus V. set out the handicaps from which 
Elizabeth suffered. And in that age they were 
truly great disadvantages. 


England had had one woman sovereign and she 
had been anything but a success. And Scotland 
was to show a worse example of a woman ruler in 
another Mary. Little wonder that the accession 
of Elizabeth to the Throne occasioned much 
anxiety and many shakings of heads. And the 
“half Island,’ with a Queen in the other half 
claiming also a right to the throne of England, was 
a serious weakness, made even greater by the fact 
that in this particular half there were also seeds 
of religious dissension carefully fostered and ex- 
ploited by foreign intrigue. Further there were 
the ambitions of great Powers in Europe to be 
reckoned with; to them England was merely but 
another country to be annexed in due course as a 
pleasing addition to their dominions. 


Her Meagre Revenue 
But these were not the only handicaps Elizabeth 


had to overcome.- Throughout her reign her one 
all-absorbing anxiety was finance. 


When one thinks of the millions Britain spent 
on her last Great War, it makes one gasp to re- 
flect how desperately meagre were the funds at 
Elizabeth’s disposal when facing a continuous 
series of dangers to her Kingdom's security. 


As her latest biographer, Professor J. E. Neale 
points out in his highly instructive study of her 
character and achievements, ‘* Queen Elizabeth,”’ 
her ordinary revenue amounted to about £200,000 
for the first twelve years of her reign and to about 
£300,000 in her last decade. This “‘ ordinary: 
revenue *’ had to meet all her own and her Court 
expenses and the cost of the whole system of 
government. For the financing of war and for 
defence against external attack she could rely. 
on Parliamentary taxation, but throughout her 


whole reign this taxation averaged less than 
£80,000 per annum ! 


Thus until 1588, the year of the Armada, Eliza- 
beth had a total average income, ordinary and 
Parliamentary, of not much more than £250,000 
a year. The way she managed her finances is a 
revelation of her remarkable capacity. She cut 
down her ordinary expenditure to about £135,000 
per annum, thus leaving a surplus to help liqui- 
date the debts she had inherited from her sister or 
had had to incur to meet extraordinary emer- 
gencies. ‘‘ Having got her finances into healthy 
order, she kept them healthy, notwithstanding the 
further burdens that fell on her.” 


Prudent Parsimony 


Her parsimony was sound policy—the only 
possible policy indeed if her country was to be 
saved from the dangers that beset it. Her Parlia- 
ment and people might clamour for further gallant 
adventures after the defeat of the Armada, but 
Elizabeth, with a wise prudence, knew where to 
stop. She took the risk, justifiable as events 
proved, of speedily disbanding her fleet and army, 
and contented herself with the Joint Stock enter- 
prises which did not involve public expenditure. 


It was Elizabeth’s special genius that she en- 
couraged her countrymen's adventurous spirit 
where it made for England’s advantage and 
checked it where it showed signs of involving 
England in disaster or unnecessary danger. 
She also was quite ready to make sacrifice of her- 
self for her country’s welfare. The whole story 
of her abortive marriage negotiations shows how 
she utilised her own person to advance her 
country’s interests and safeguard its security. Yet 
she was woman enough to share the average 
woman’s longings. As Professor Neale records: 


Elizabeth had indeed exploited Alengon without 
scruple, but this ugly yet most congenial and constant 
of suitors had a real place in her affections. He had 
been her last hope of children. She wept for herself. 


Without Elizabeth, England might never have 
emerged from her position as a minor Power. But 
with the helm of state in the hands of one who had 
nothing to learn from her counsellors of statecraft, 
who showed a fearlessness in danger that won the 
reluctant admiration of her enemies, who dis- 
played a wise prudence that both husbanded and 
increased her country’s slender resources, who was 
in her own words no “ greedy, scraping grasper, 
nor a strict, fast-holding prince nor yet a waster,”’ 
whose heart’s promptings were ‘‘ only for my sub- 
jects’ good,’’ and who ever gloried in her 
English descent, England was set firmly on the 
path to her future greatness. 
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THE VIRGIN QUEEN 


Who has been described as the best King England ever had 
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The Decline 
Shipping 


By T. W. MacAlpine 


ETWEEN 1913 and the end of 1932, the 
British Mercantile Marine grew from 
18,700,000 tons to 20,300,000, or eight and a 

half per cent., but in the same period the tonnage 
of all other nations taken together rose from 
28,300,000 to 49,800,000, or seventy-six per cent. 
—brought about largely by support in the way of 
subsidies from their governments. 

British shipping is supported solely by its own 
enterprise, its own credit, and private finance; 
whereas most of its foreign rivals are receiving 
direct or indirect State assistance, which enables 
them to undercut British ships in competition for 
carrying business. At the present time foreign 
governments are making a free gift of approxi- 
mately £30,000,000 in total to their shipping, 
which operates directly against our unsubsidised 
marine—an unequal condition of affairs, which 
only our Government is powerful enough to 
redress. 

To have the massed finances of foreign govern- 
ments opposing British company-owned shipping 
is bad enough by itself, but it is much intensified 
by the fact that a number of foreign countries now 
exclude ships of other nations from participation 
in certain of the trade passing through their ports. 

Three Million Tons Idle 

How different is the treatment accorded to foreign 
shipping by this country! Of the total merchant 
tonnage entering our ports to-day, rather more 
than one-third is foreign-owned; and yet we have 
three million tons of our own lying 
idle 

When the British Mercantile Marine is in 
normal full activity it gives employment to nearly 
300,000 officers and men in the crews and also pro- 
vides work for many thousands more in the 
numerous trades supplying stores, fuel and equip- 
ment to the vessels. When we add those employed 
in shipbuilding and in docks, harbours, etc., we 
find that British shipping in full activity employs 
nearly 900,000 men. 

Although the British Mercantile Marine is still 
the most up-to-date of all, and possesses the 
largest proportion of tonnage suitable for modern 
requirements, nevertheless it contains 2,615 vessels 
more than twenty years old and 1,760 exceeding 
the age of twenty-five years. When shipping is 
even moderately well employed, there is a steady 
replacement of old tonnage, and, as we shall 
see, shipbuilding activity brings prosperity not 
only to the shipbuilding districts, but also to 
numerous industries all over the country. In fact, 
the whole question of shipping and shipbuilding 
prosperity turns on the employment of our marine, 
for, when British tonnage is as at present much 
under-employed by reason of the squeezing-out 
competition of these foreign subsidised companies 


and the arbitrary enactments against the British 
flag, most of our shipowners are unable to replace 
their out-of-date vessels, and more especially so 
when these handicaps are coupled with the diffi- 
culties of world trade depression. 

The vessel of the shipowner is like the plant and 
machinery of a factory, in that new ships, like new 
plant, must be replaced by means of the credit of 
the company, which the older plant has helped to 
build up. In other words, ships are generally 
replaced by means of credit advances obtained in 
the money market, but when a shipping com- 
pany’s earnings are falling heavily because a large 
part of their fleet is idle or becoming less able 
through age or subsidised competition to command 
profitable freights, the credit of that company may 
quickly fall. In that case the money market will 
not provide advances at rates low enough to make 
replacement of tonnage profitable for the ship-’ 
owner. 

Thus, Government action in support of the 
British Mercantile Marine would provide a fillip 
to numerous industries scattered throughout the 
country. For no other industry is served by so 
many different trades as shipbuilding ; in fact, it is 
very near the mark to say that a vessel is 
assembled in the shipyard from goods supplied by 
industries far and near in the whole country. 

Where the Money Goes 

For every million pounds spent in building new 
merchant ships the distribution, taking one vessel 
with another, is :— 

£200,000 to mines, ironworks, foundries, etc. 

£310,000 to engineering trades. 

£90,000 to electrical trades. 

£95,000 to woodworking trades. 

£40,000 to furnishing trades. 

£265,000 goes to numerous smaller industries far 
and near and partly in financial charges, insurance, 
shipbuilders’ profits, etc. 

In a normal year, more than thirty millions 
sterling of merchant shipping was produced in the 
British Isles, a fact which, if considered in the 
light of the figures just set down, shows the great 
importance of this industry to the whole country 
in wages alone. 

Before the war, competition was fair and the 
subsidised shipping of foreign countries had not 
become so serious a menace; in 1913, British ship- 
yards built 1,990,000 tons (gross) of merchant 
shipping, nor nearly two-thirds of the world’s total 
of new construction; in 1929, we built 1,450,000 
tons, or almost exactly one-half of the world’s 
total; but in 1932 our output of 192,000 tons was 
only a little more than one-quarter of the total built 
in all countries. 

Within nineteen years a fall from nearly two- 
thirds to slightly more than one-quarter ! 
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Air Parity and Air Mails 


By Oliver Stewart 


HE achievement of that parity in air strength 
to which the government has pledged itself 
is not so simple an affair as has been sup- 

posed. It is not only a matter of increasing the 
size of the Royal Air Force by approximately 1,200 
first line aeroplanes but of placing behind those 
additional aeroplanes the extremely elaborate 
organisation which can make them effective. An 
army marches on its stomach and an air force flies 
on the ground. It is the aerodrome equipment, the 
manufacturing facilities, the workshops, the sup- 
plies of trained pilots and trained mechanics, that 
give an air force its real strength. 


This is where the advantages of a more fully 
developed commercial aviation are particularly 
marked. Had we in Great Britain at the present 
moment a fully developed commercial aviation 
with really fast air mail lines running between 
England and the Dominions and Colonies, with 
the necessary aerodromes established and in work- 
ing order and the pilots and mechanics ready 
trained, the task of increasing the air force strength 
by 1,200 machines would be less difficult than it 
actually is. 


Only Way to Parity 

For the fast mail-carrying aeroplane is a type 
of machine having a close relationship to the mili- 
tary machine, and the pilot trained in high speed 
day and night mail flying is a pilot particularly 
well equipped for military work. It is my belief 
that the air parity which the government has pro- 
mised is impossible without a tremendous develop- 
ment of commercial flying. True air parity is 
assessed not by numbers of first-line aeroplanes 
alone, but by technical quality, by performance 
in the air, and by a country-wide ground organisa- 
tion. It has often been pointed out that one 
machine possessing a really high performance in 
the air is more than a match for half-a-dozen 
machines with low top speeds. 


The mere piling on of numbers of first-line air- 
craft is not going to give this country real air 
strength. Indeed, it is a dangerous and wide- 
spread delusion that the obtaining of air parity is 
confined to an increase in first-line strength. That 
is the least of the problems involved. The first 
problem is the provision of aircraft of technical 


superiority and of pilots capable of handling them 
to the best advantage. 


Technical quality in our aircraft is dependent 
upon our aircraft industry. That industry has 
done well in the past and has succeeded in keep- 
ing our machines on a level with, if not in advance 
of, the best foreign machines. But there are signs 
that that high level of technical achievement will 
not be maintained in the future. All who have 
studied aeronautical progress know that America 
now possesses and regularly operates aeroplanes 
on its commercial lines which are faster than the 
fastest aeroplanes in the Royal Air Force. 


It is a sign of the times. It is an indication that 
a fully developed, progressive commercial aviation 
such as there has been in America will give a 
country’s aircraft industry a lead over the aircraft 
industries of other countries. Great Britain owes 
the military superiority of her aircraft during the 
past few years to the Schneider Trophy race—not 
to the efforts of the Government or the Air Min- 
istry but to a sporting event which stimulated 
our designers and manufacturers to a supreme! 
effort. 

Every fast military aeroplane in the Royal Air 
Force to-day has its relationship to the Schneider 
Trophy racers plainly written in its lines. But 
there is no further Schneider Trophy race, and 
there is no stimulus to take its place. The adoption 
of a really progressive and really advanced civil 
air policy, the decision to establish many fast air 
mail lines between all parts of the Empire, would 
provide such a stimulus. It is no use doing the 
thing on a small scale. 


Stimulus Needed 


Obviously if high speed mails are to be taken 
seriously at least half-a-dozen experimental types 
must be produced quickly and there must be some 
guarantee that large orders will be given for the 
most efficient machines. Then the manufacturers 
would receive the necessary stimulus and they 
would, I am convinced, soon sweep past the Ameri- 
cans with their Douglas air liners, their variable 
pitch and controllable pitch airscrews and their 
flap landing gears. But unless the manufacturers 
receive some such stimulus, it is equally likely 
that they will gradually be left farther behind and 
that countries which believe in commercial avia- 
tion and which encourage it, will move farther and 
farther ahead. 


If Great Britain, when it becomes necessary to 
implement the Government’s pledge, starts to 
build up to air parity with other powers by con- 
centrating solely upon tHe military side of flying, 
she will not achieve true air parity because there 
will be a falling off in the technical quality of her 
aircraft and a lack of ground organisation. But 
if she devotes some of the additional money that 
will become available to the establishment of fast 
and frequent Empire air mail services, she will be 
already half way towards achieving real air parity. 


A regular squadron of the Royal Air Force used 
to cost £85,000 a year and an Auxiliary Air Force 
Squadron £50,000. The price has now fallen to 
£70,000 and £40,000 respectively. (So that 
Lady Houston’s offer of £200,000 represented 
nearly three regular squadrons or five Auxiliary 
Air Force squadrons.) For the sum of one regular 
air force squadron a great deal could be done 
towards the production of fast air mail planes and, 
when the money becomes available for increasing 
our air strength, some of it should certainly be 
devoted to this purpose. 
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Historic Derby Fraud 


By David Learmonth 


WO grave scandals shook the foundations 

of racing society in the year 1844, and 

another one might well have followed, but 
for the quickness of the perpetrators of the out- 
rage and a lucky chance. Serious disturbances 
were feared at Epsom from the exponents of the 
three-card trick, thimble-rig, and roulette board 
on account of an arbitary order by the Com- 
missioners of Police. And, to cap everything, the 
course, after an ex- 
ceptionally dry season, 
was in a_ shocking 
condition. It was as 
hard as a_ turnpike 
road, there was scarcely 
a blade of grass, and 
what there was was 
deep brown, as though 
it had been burnt by 
some forest fire. 

The atmosphere was 
electrical, because one 
of the most fancied 
runners for the Derby 
was under grave sus- 
picion. Behind. this 
cloud of uncertainty 
and intrigue moved, 
aristocratically and somewhat mysteriously, Lord 
George Cavendish-Bentinck. 

The horse in question, Running Rein, a bay 
colt described as by The Sadler out of Mab, had 
already been the subject of inquiry. In the pre- 
vious year its owner, a shifty-eyed little Jew named 
Abraham Levi Goodman, had run it as a two-year- 
old at Newmarket. It had appeared so unusually 
well-developed for a colt of its supposed age that 
Lord George Bentinck had found it difficult to 
believe that it could be only two years old. After 
it had won the race in a canter, he persuaded the 
Duke of Rutland, the owner of the second, to 
object. 

An inquiry by the stewards followed, which 
actually took them as far as the animal’s box. 
There they suggested that a veterinary surgeon 
should be allowed to examine Running Rein’s 
mouth. Goodman had refused to allow this, work- 
ing himself into a fury and shouting and gesticu- 
lating. The stewards at that time had, apparently, 
no power to enforce an examination; at any rate, 
all they did was to forbid Goodman to run the 
animal again at Newmarket unless he submitted 
to their demands. 

The atmosphere was intensified a day or two 
before the Derby when Colonel Peel, the owner of 
Orlando and Ionian, objected to Running Rein 
starting for the Derby, on the ground that it was 
a four-year-old. However, the connections of 
Running Rein managed to bamboozle the 
stewards by again refusing to allow a veterinary 
examination. The animal was permitted to run, 
and immediately shortened the price, becoming 


Lord George Cavendish- 


Bentinck, from an _ old 
sporting magazine. 
(By courtesy of the British 
Museum). 


second favourite at ten to one. Rumours were cur- 
rent that Goodman and his friends had backed the 
animal to win fifty thousand pounds. 

Meanwhile the town of Epsom was in a ferment, 
owing to the arbitary Home Office order banning 
the side-shows. The unfortunate booth-keepers 
had already rented their pitches and paid for them 
and, since the police notice threatening three 
months’ hard labour had only been posted up at 
the last moment, they stood to lose this money, 
which they had no hope of recovering at law, 
since it had been paid for an illegal consideration. 
Epsom residents were all on the side of the ‘* pre- 
datory ones,’”’ and both they and the Epsom 
magistrates were infuriated by the fact that the 
Home Office had decided to draft five hundred 
special police to the course, in anticipation of 
disorder. The magistrates considered this an 
encroachment upon their preserves, as they had 
successfully kept the peace since the institution of 
the race. 

In view of the threatened disturbances, it is 
hardly surprising that the ‘‘ equipages’”’ on the 
day of the race were less elegant than usual, for 
no one wanted to risk their best carriages. On 
the other hand, it is comforting to note that the 
preparations in the refreshment rooms were on a 
scale of elegance and plenty. As a matter of fact, 
the “‘ predatory ’’ ones submitted calmly to the 
order, packed up their booths and went home. 

Running Rein Wins 

The race itself was run at a tremendous pace 
and resulted in a win for Running Rein from 
Colonel Peel’s Orlando, with the favourite, Ratan, 
a bad seventh. Colonel Peel immediately lodged 
an objection on the ground that Running Rein 
was a four-year-old, and, since he had lodged the 
complaint after the race, the onus of proof lay 
upon him. 

Peel’s first step was to sue Weatherby’s for the 
stake money. They obtained an interpleader, and, 
after some legal discussions, it was settled that the 
owner of Running Rein should be the plaintiff 
and Colonel Peel the defendant in an action. The 
case came on as Wood v. Peel in the Court of 
Exchequer on July Ist, 1844, before Baron 
Alderson and a special jury. 

The nominal owner of Running Rein at the 
time of the Derby was a Mr. Wood, a corn mer- 
chant of Epsom, who had purchased the horse 
from Goodman in circumstances which make 
the genuineness of the sale extremely suspicious. 
Mr. (afterwards Lord Chief Justice) Cockburn led 
for Wood and commenced the proceedings by 
making a vicious and unmerited attack on Lord 
George Bentinck. He accused Bentinck, who 
admittedly had done all the detective work, of 
wishing to object to the horse if it won but to draw 
bets on another horse if it had lost. 

Bentinck had, in fact, worked all through the 
winter on the case, as was revealed in the evidence, 
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and had discovered that Goodman had perpetuated 
another fraud to cover up the original one. The 
true Running Rein had been bought from a Dr. 
Cobb, of Malton, and for it had been substituted 
a colt by Gladiator called Maccabeus, which 
Goodman had bought at the Doncaster sales in 
1841, from Sir George Ibbotson. To account for 
Maccabeus, Goodman had leased an animal called 
Gonedry from a Mr. Ferguson in Ireland, had 
dyed a white fetlock black, and had run it as 
Maccabeus at the Epsom Spring meeting of 1843, 
where, with a three-year-old’s weight on its four- 
year-old back, it-had been narrowly beaten. He 
had wanted to run it in the Derby of 1843, but 
Ferguson, coming unexpectedly to England, had 
put a stop to it. Bentinck travelled to Ireland, 
where he interviewed Ferguson; later, he even 
traced the purchase of the dye which Goodman 
had used. 

Meanwhile, in 1842, Maccabeus had _ been 
turned out with a farmer named Worley, in 
Northamptonshire, then walked by easy stages to 
London. This part of the plan had been arranged 
by one “‘ Pickle ’’ Higgins, a notorious swindler. 
The substitution for Running Rein then took 
place, the judge and counsel thought at Haines’s 
livery stable near Langham Place. But it seems 
clear on examining the evidence that this was 
actually accomplished at the establishment of one 
Bean, at Finchley. After this it was sent to be 
trained by a man called Smith, at Epsom. 


The Case Collapses 


On the second day of the trial there was a sensa- 
tion. Baron Alderson had ordered the horse to 
be produced for inspection. At length Wood’s 
counsel, Cockburn, who had been temporising for 
hours, had to admit that the animal could not be 
found. It had, he said, been taken away without 
authority by some person unknown. The judge 
was furious. Wood’s case collapsed completely, 
and Goodman, undoubtedly the culprit, slipped 
abroad. 

Wood always protested his innocence, as did 
the trainer, Smith. But there seems little doubt 
that both must have been in the swindle. Each 
of them knew Goodman’s character and, consider- 
ing that the horse was already under a cloud, it 
is hard to believe that Wood, who was owed 
money by Goodman at the time, would have taken 
over the animal in satisfaction of his account and 
have paid a considerable sum in addition without 
insisting on a veterinary examination—unless he 
had been a party to the fraud. 

As for Smith, one cannot credit his assertion 
that he, a competent trainer with daily access to 
the animal, had never troubled to look at its 
mouth. 

More sensations were to follow. Another com- 
petitor, Mr. Lichtwald’s. Leander, was suspected 
of being a four-year-old. But it broke a fetlock 
in the race and had to be destroyed. The 
stewards ordered an exhumation; but the owner 
had removed the animal’s jawbone, so they could 
prove nothing. 

Meanwhile Lord George Bentinck had another 
matter on his hands. The best two-year-old of 
1843 was Ratan, the Derby favourite, belonging 


to Crockford, the gaming house keeper, who 
trained with John Day. Bentinck backed it 
several times to win. It made splendid progress 
on the training ground and then suddenly became 
very easy to back. Suspicion rested on the 
jockey, Sam Rogers, who rode also for Lord 
George Bentinck. At length the position became 
so peculiar that Bentinck ordered Rogers to pro- 
duce his betting book and finally called over his 
bets at the Spread Eagle Hotel, Epsom. 

There were several highly suspicious entries in 
the book, but nothing which enabled Bentinck to 
prove anything. After a brief encounter with Mr. 
Gully, ex-prize-fighter, bookmaker, and Member 
of Parliament, who also trained with Day, Ben- 
tinck had to close the matter temporarily, 
dissatisfied but impotent. Gully had undoubtedly 
had transactions with Rogers, but he always had 
the reputation of being an honest man, and there 
is no reason to believe that he was a party to any 


fraud. 
“Heads I Win.....” 

Bentinck, however, had the instinct of a detec- 
tive and never let a matter rest once he had taken 
it up. He eventually ran Rogers to earth, together 
with a confederate. A protracted inquiry was 
held at Newmarket, which ended by both the 
miscreants being warned off the turf. Their plan 
of campaign, which did not necessarily involve 
pulling the horse, was very ingenious afd ex- 
tremely complicated. Briefly, it was to back the 
animal and also to lay it; but to lure certain other 
people into laying the animal for more than they 
could afford to pay; a sort of heads I win, tails 
you lose arrangement. 

Though it was said at the time that these un- 
fortunate happenings did great harm to the Turf, 
in the long run they probably did a great deal of 
good. Certainly they resulted in greatly increased 
vigilance on the part of the Stewards. 

The ultimate fate of Running Rein—or Macca- 
beus—is uncertain. Some authorities declare that 
it was destroyed and buried; but Robert Black, in 
his Horse Racing in England, asserts that it was 
sold to Russia as a stallion, and that no one there 
dared to look at its mouth! There seems little 
substantiation for this tale. 

Baron Alderson made ponderous pronounce- 
ments on the state of affairs disclosed and accused 
Bentinck and Colonel Peel of consorting and 
betting with rogues and people of a lower social 
position, an assertion both untrue and ridiculous. 
On the other hand, the public were full of grati- 
tude to Bentinck for the part he had played in 
unmasking the fraud. They raised a subscription 
for him, which he immediately handed over to the 
Jockey Club to start a fund for distressed jockeys. 
This became the nucleus of the Bentinck Benevo- 
lent Fund. 

Bentinck himself, who had about a endred 
horses in training at the time and was a tremen- 
dous and extremely clever bettor, suddenly 
abandoned racing in the following year to take up 
a Parliamentary career, and became leader of the 
Protectionist Party. It is typical of the man that 
his next official appearance at Newmarket, after 
a long interval, was to plead for the reinstatement 
of Rogers. 
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A Conservative’s Dilemma 
(To the Editor) 


SIR,—The problem that is facing a large 
number of Conservatives, especially in country 
constituencies, is a very perplexing one. They 
find that the local Conservative organisation and 
the Union of Conservative and Unionist Associa- 
tions, to which they subscribe, is propagating ideas 
and doctrines which have nothing to do with Con- 
servatism, with which they are not in sympathy 
or which they believe to be definitely contrary to 
Conservative principles. 


Should they continue to support the organisation 
in theif constituencies which, in their opinion, has 
stuck to the shadow but abandoned the substance 
of Conservatism? And how should they vote at 
the next General Election if they wish to be 
straightforward and also support what they believe 
to be the true interests of their country ? 


These are the questions that fifty per cent. of 
Conservatives are asking themselves to-day and 
still more will be asking themselves to-morrow and 
the following days. The reason for this situation 
is that the leaders of the Conservative Party have 
decided on certain policies, which only command 
the approval of a part of their followers and have 
foisted them on the party organisation, without 
consulting the members, and it would appear that 
unless some reconciliation takes place they are 
inevitably about to split the Conservative Party 
in two at the very moment when it is most essential 
that it should be united. 


There can be no dispute about the fact that there 
are two schools of thought within the Conservative 
ranks. On the one hand is the official party, who 
favour the continuation of a National Government 
of the existing breed and support the policy for 
India which is known as the White Paper policy. 
On the other hand is the perplexed section, whose 
difficulties are being set forth and who believe 
honestly and strongly that the present form of 
National Government comprises a prostitution of 
some of their principles, which they believe will 
lead to defeat by the Socialists at the next General 
Election, and that the policy known as the White 
Paper policy is impracticable and a breach of trust, 
which must inevitably lead to bloodshed and the 
misery of millions. 


A pamphlet issued by the official Conservative 
organisation in one of the country constituencies 
states that ‘‘ A National Government is your only 
safeguard ’’ against ‘‘ the danger of a Socialist 
Dictatorship.’’ The other school of thought 
acknowledges the danger, but believes that the con- 
tinuation of a National Government in its present 
form will not safeguard but assist to bring it about 
and that the only remedy is to preach and follow 
Conservative principles. They cannot believe in 
mongrel principles which are the necessary fruit 
of coalitions. Above all, they consider it degrad- 
ing to be linked to an unrepentant Socialist Prime 
Minister of Mr. MacDonald’s professed tenets and 
history, whom they look upon as having assisted 
the enemy. who attacked their country. 


ARTHUR F. LOVEDAY. - 


Tasting Vintage Cider 
By the Hon. James W. Best 


Se judging of a big class of exhibition cider 
is not an easy task, as the writer knows only 
too well; tastes vary, critics are outspoken, and 
cider that is of outstanding quality in a room of 
favourable temperature often takes a lower place 
in the esteem of connoisseurs under less suitable 
conditions. But we all know what we like and, 
given the opportunity, can judge for ourselves. 
The aroma, which in good cider is pronounced, 
should not be forgotten as an indication of the 
treat to come. 

There are many exhibitions where it is possible 
to taste cider made from pure apple juice. The 
larger cider merchants of the country have for 
some years past provided the public with a drink 
worthy of the name of cider. To keep their custom, 
it is necessary for the output to be bulked to a 
few standard blends of uniform taste and quality. 
The public knows what it wants, and the skilled 
manufacturer sees that people get it. 

To find a cider of individuality, bred of the soil, 
it is necessary to go either to the farms or to the 
great exhibitions held throughout the country. It 
is at the shows that the connoisseur can judge for 
himself the vagaries of taste and quality in ciders 
brewed from different varieties of apples and grown 
under varying soil conditions. 


A Thousand Guests 


The first of the exhibitions was held on May 3rd 
at the National Fruit and Cider Research Institute 
at Long Ashton. It is an annual event of much 
importance in the West Country to those privi- 
leged with an invitation to the Institute’s ‘‘ tasting 
day.’ This year about a thousand guests took 
advantage of toon Ashton hospitality. ~ 

The ciders shown at Long Ashton are not made 
on the farms or in the factories, but are made up 
at the Institute from named varieties of apples sent 
by competing farmers. The classes are divided 
into sharp, sweet, and bitter sweet apples. Cider 
made from any one of these types of apples is not 
suitable as a beverage unless blended with juice 
from the other types. The judging of such classes 
is difficult, more particularly the sharps and the 
bitter sweets whose acid and tannin contents soon 
dull a discriminating palate. Kingston Black 
cider needs no blending, this is the queen of 
cider apples which Long Ashton rightly honours 
with a separate class. Naturally, in a year like 
this, after two sunny summers, there are few 
inferior ciders; indeed the Kingstons are so good 
as to be almost too rich in flavour; in any case 
cider made from this variety of apple is worthy of 
an honoured place on the dinner table in the best 
of glass. 

At the agricultural shows the cider is made by 
the farmer or manufacturer himself, it is blended to 
the public taste, and by the time it reaches the show 
yard ts in prime condition. Anyone who visits the 
shows can generally, on application to the steward 
in charge, sample exhibits for himself. This is a 
vintage year. The public has not always such op- 
portunities of tasting our national beverage at its 
very best. The chance should not be missed. 
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Hitler and His Regime 


By Robert Trevor 


ERR HITLER'S success at home has been 
so extraordinary, and his attitude to other 
nations so challenging despite his peace propa- 
ganda, that a keen demand for information about 
him and his régime results in an ever-increasing 
number of books to meet it. His own ‘ Mein 
Kampf ’’ reveals much of the man and his ideas; 
the English version omits a good deal of the 
original—for that matter, the authorised edition 
now circulating in Germany shows that the first 
printed text of the book itself has undergone a 
certain revision. 

To get something of a ‘‘ close-up’’ I have 
selected three books, just out. They form a sort 
of sequence. The first sheds fresh light on the 
origins of Hitlerism; the second contains an 
intimate, almost adoring description of the 
‘* Leader ’’ and his achievements; the third is a 
bitter but able attack on him and his system. All 
three books are written by Germans, and each is 
instructive in its own way and really important. 


The “ Nazi Bible” 


First comes ‘‘ Germany’s Third Empire,’’ by 
Moeller van den Bruck (Allen and Unwin, 
10s. 6d.). It is a condensed translation of 
** Das dritte Reich,’’ which was published as long 
ago as 1923 when Hitlerism was in its infancy. 
In an Introduction to the present volume Mary 
Agnes Hamilton provides an interesting sketch of 
the author, who, despairing of any realisation of 
his hopes, perished by his own hand in 1925 when 
still comparatively unknown. Not till 1930 did 
the book have much of a vogue. Since then it has 
attained an enormous circulation ; it has even been 
termed a Nazi Bible, and its title has been adopted 
by Hitler as the name for ‘‘ New Germany.” 


Its thesis can be simply stated: ‘‘ Instead of 
Government by party we offer the ideal of the 
Third Empire,’’ says van den Bruck. To him 
Weimar is a betrayal and Liberalism the death of 
the nation. He attributes Germany’s “ collapse ”’ 
to the stupidities and still more to the perfidies of 
her politicians, whom he denounces in successive 
chapters. 


Finally he reaches the Third Empire, the 
splendid fabric to be reared on the ruins of all 
the parties, with its proud consciousness of 
race ’’ and ‘‘ mission,’’ inspired by ‘* imperial 
thought,’’ whose objective is summarised in the 
words, ‘‘ We must burst our frontier and take the 
space we require.’’ Thus also spake Hitler before 
he sprang his peace offensive on Europe. 


The second book is ‘‘ Germany Reborn,’’ by 
General Goering (Elkin Mathews, 2s. 6d.), and a 
very vivid, forthright, uncompromising document 
it is, as was to be expected from its author’s career 
and character. The larger part of it was 
published a short time ago in the form of articles 
in the Morning Post, which, however, condemned 
editorially their intolerant and aggressive tone. 


Intolerance and aggressiveness do in fact shout 
from almost every page of the book in a fury of 
rabid German nationalism, which will scarcely 
commend the work to the English-speaking 
peoples to whom it is specifically addressed. 


On the other hand, this book is of historical 
value because it presents an authoritative account 
of how Nazi Germany came into being and 
developed under Hitler, a ‘‘ plain, simple man,” 
says Goering, ‘‘ but one who has overwhelming 
genius and strength of character.” 


The third book on my list, ‘‘ Hitler over 
Europe? ’’ by Ernst Henri (Dent, 5s.) is a remark- 
able work, which should be very widely read, as 
it is packed with information about Hitlerism, 
though some of it must be taken with reserve. I 
do not know who Ernst Henri really is, but the 
publishers tell me the name is a pseudonym 
covering a German who has had to leave his 
country because of his political views, and they 
** vouch for his credentials.” In any case, he is a 
strong opponent of Hitler and his régime; in 
politics he stands, I should think, well to the left. 


Germany’s “ Two Perspectives” 


What astonishes me is how he has contrived in 
what must have been a relatively short time to 
gather and piece together such a formidable mass 
of material, much of it presumably of the “‘ secret 
and confidential ’’? nature provenant alone from 
high diplomatic sources. I wonder if I am wrong in 
surmising that he was supplied with at least a big 
portion of it by a certain foreign Government, 
formerly friendly, but now hostile to Germany ? 


In brief, Henri’s book attempts to answer the 
question it propounds by stating that Thyssen, 
the coal magnate of the Ruhr and the driving 
head of German industry great and small, was and 
is behind Hitler, who owes his success chiefly to 
him, and that it is Thyssen’s plan for the 
economic domination of Europe that inspired 
Hitler’s Pan-Germanism and Rosenberg’s com- 
plementary project for a Nordic Mitteleuropa. It 
discusses Goering’s Air Force and the possibilities 
of Germany’s winning the next world war. ‘‘ Like 
a dynamic body torn loose,’’ says Henri, ‘** Nazi 
Germany is rushing along her allotted path. She 
will stop at nothing. She knows no limits.” 


But we are also told that Germany has two per- 
spectives—world war or civil war, the latter being 
brought about by a new “‘ revolutionary opposi- 
tion,’’ which came into existence within three or 
four months after Hitler’s triumph. Particulars 
are given of how this organisation is constituted 
and works, but what is left in doubt is whether 
world war or civil war will come first. To my 
mind this German civil war is little more than a 
speculation, with a nebulous background, whereas 
another world war looms menacingly near. 
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An Anthology of Gardens 


By Ashley Sampson 


WORLD that began in the Garden of Eden 
ought not to end in the slums of an 
industrial system; and the fact that such slums 
have arisen points a moral. For there can be no 
doubt that the growth of civilisation has withered 
the garden that was once the world; and that the 
long shadows of the factory and the skyscraper 
have nearly blotted out the sun—without which no 
flowers can flourish. So Mr. Rendall, in ‘‘ Wild 
Flowers in Literature ’’ (The Scholartis Press, 
12s. 6d.), has grown for us a garden in the 
imagination—a gigantic castle in the air; and in 
its wide expanse of ground blow the flowers of 
every clime and age which a harvest of the world’s 
literature has yielded. In such a book, quite 
rightly, humanity only exists for flowers. 

There is a pretty story of a violet at the Russian 
Court. A sentry was always guarding a particular 
spot which did not seem to demand protection. Interest 
was aroused by this sentry. He was asked why he was 
there, and could not say. Further inquiry was made 
in vain, but at last a very old man solved the mystery. 
Many years since a violet had come up unexpectedly 


and was so welcome that the Empress had set a guard © 


over it to prevent it from being stolen. The flower had 
long disappeared, but the sentry still remained to 
guard the spot it had adorned. 


A Story of Many Minds 
This is typical of the abundance of stories with 
which Mr. Rendall has sprinkled his book—much 
of which, however, consists of large and small 
quotations. It will therefore be seen that his book 
is not an anthology in the conventional sense ; but 
a story of flowers in which many minds have a 
share. The ancient ballad and the modern golfer— 
Pindar, Vergil, Socrates and Crippen, are all em- 
ployed to the common end; and sometimes a piece 
of philosophical speculation will shoot up as when 
Othello muses that 
Our bodies are our gardens, to which our wills are 
gardeners; so that if we will plant nettles or sow 
lettuce, set hyssop and weed up thyme, supply it with 
one gender of herbs or distract it with many .. . why 


the power and corrigible authority of this lies in our 
wills. 


Perhaps the most interesting feature in this 
original book is an exposure of the number of times 
our great men of letters have ‘‘ misused, and oddly 
overlooked, the beauties of field and hedgerow ”’ ; 
and Mr. Rendall deplores the English conviction 
that the amateur is the real artist. Certainly Ruskin 
showed a quarrelsome unreasonableness when he 
decried the magnifying glass; but Mr. Rendall 
does not confuse science with art. Although a dis- 
tinguished botanist himself, he does not permit any 
technical formula to invade the quiet garden which 
he discloses to our gaze; and the art of summaris- 
ing which he displays throughout the book reaches 
its apex in his brief sketch of flowers in eighteenth 
century literature. 


Thus we have a history of literature as well as 
the flowers which have done so much to adorn it; 
but, in spite of the enormous tracts covered in this 
rather large book, Mr. Rendall has left some fields 
untouched. He might have exploited other 
countries to greater advantage. 


Another Life of Cervantes 


HE translation from the Spanish of Seifior 
Mariano Tomas’ “ Life ”’ of Cervantes has 

been quickly followed by another equally 
interesting ‘‘ Life,’’ this time a free translation 
from the French of Roger Boutet de Monvel 
(‘‘ Cervantes and the Magicians,’’ Hurst and 
Blackett, 9s. 6d.). We say “‘ free”’ advisedly, 
since the translator, Mr. A. William Ellis, admits 
in his preface that the original French contained 
but forty thousand words and that his own 
additions have doubled the size of the book! 
Mr. Ellis, in a brief introduction, puts forward 
the view that the idea of destroying ridiculous 
romances was doubtless fluttering in Cervantes’ 
head when he started writing ‘‘ Don Quixote,” 
but it quickly fluttered out as he began to be 
absorbed in the ‘‘ two characters in which he 
became wrapped up body and soul.” 
There are many gaps in Cervantes’ history that 
no modern “‘ Life ’’ of him can fill. And there 
are, of course, one or two points upon which 
authorities differ : for example, the visit to Portugal 
as narrated by M. de Monvel or perhaps (should 
we say ?) interpolated by Mr. Ellis. 
But in this new book, so attractively illustrated 
by Mr. Dudley Tennant, and so agreeably, if 
freely, translated by Mr. Ellis, the reader will find 
not only all the known facts of Cervantes’ ill-fated 
life set out for him, but also a justly sympathetic 
understanding of the character and mind of the 
creator of the Knight of the Rueful Countenance. 


More about the Atom 


ie The Atom,” by John Tutin, D.Sc. (Long- 
mans, 6s.), a new and alternative theory of 
internal atomic structure is put forward, arising 
from the writer’s discovery of the neglect of an 
important possibility in Rutherford’s exploration 
of the atom during the years 1909-1913. The 
Rutherford-Bohr nuclear model may, it is 
claimed, be the inverted reflection of the atom, in 
which the present writer makes the electrons form 
the inner nucleus, while around this ‘‘ hub,” 
centrally fixed, the heavy outer units retain free- 
dom of movement in stable orbits. 

This alternative might seem difficult of accep- 
tance, and immediate proof or disproof of the 
view is not likely; but comparison is suggested 
between this model and a flywheel with a heavy 
rim and light centre—a far more commonplace 
conception in mechanics than a flywheel in which 
the distribution of weight is reversed. This 
alternative atom explains, moreover, fundamentals 
of behaviour of which the Rutherford model could 
give no satisfactory explanation—emission or non- 
emission of light and magnetism, and the cause 
by which atoms unite and disintegrate. 

Is it not more than possible, then, that the 
model of twenty years ago was only an inverted 
image of the reality? The writer, discerning 


that the very quantum mechanics, on which the 
Rutherford atom depends, makes the 


type possible, 


inverted 


is clearly on logical ground. 


- 
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The Lesson of Coronel 


LTHOUGH it is but twenty years since the 
action off Coronel took place, the lesson it 
taught us is already in danger of being forgotten. 
The Fleet is being reduced in size until it can no 
longer guarantee its commitments and, in the 
event of war, we would again have to rely on 
obsolete ships to keep the mastery of the sea. 

Commander Hirst, in his book ‘‘ Coronel and 
After ’’ (Peter Davies, 7s. 6d.), points his descrip- 
tion of the action with this fact. The ships under 
Admiral Cradock’s command were, with the excep- 
tion of H.M.S. Glasgow, slow and obsolete and 
manned by scratch crews of reservists. Even with 
the assistance of H.M.S. Canopus, which was even 
older and slower than H.M.S. Good Hope, they 
could not have brought von Spee’s squadron to 
action with any hope of success. The result of an 
engagement between the two squadrons was almost 
a foregone conclusion. The tragedy of Coronel lies 
at the door of the Admiralty Administration, which 
refused to see the disparity between the opposing 
forces. 

Even if H.M.S. Canopus had been at the action, 
she would have had little effect on the result, since 
her maximum speed was twelve knots and the 
range of her twelve-inch guns 13,500 yards—300 
yards less than the guns of the Scharnhorst or 
Gneisenau. The respective speeds of the two 


~squadrons would have been: English, twelve 


knots; German, twenty-one knots. 
Canopus was built in 1897! 


Lord Fisher’s Answer 

The answer to the Coronel lesson is seen in the 
Falkland Islands battle. Admiral Fisher succeeded 
Prince Louis of Battenburg as First Sea Lord 
twenty-four hours before the battle of Coronel. 
Within six hours of news of the disaster reaching 
the Admiralty, he had ordered H.M. Ships 
Invincible and Inflexible to proceed immediately 
to the South Atlantic, rendezvousing at Abrolhos 
Rocks with H.M. Ships Carnarvon, Cornwall, 
Kent, Glasgow and Bristol. They then sailed in 
company to Port Stanley, arriving twenty-one 
hours before von Spee attacked the island. 

The outcome of that engagement was also a 
foregone conclusion and reflects the greatest credit 
on Lord Fisher’s strategical genius. 

Commander Hirst tells the story of these two 
actions with such clarity that it is easy to follow 
the whole course of operations. Much of the matter 
in his book is from contemporary diaries kept by 
himself and by an officer of the Gneisenau. The 
book is admirably arranged and is a timely warning 
to us to remember the lesson we learnt then at such 
heavy cost. P.K. 


H.M.S. 


An American Novel 


Jonathan Cape expect great things from ‘‘ The Postman 
Always Rings Twice,” by James M. Cain, one of the 
biggest recent hits in American fiction. Very American 
in the hustle of its style, it is said to be a model of 
brevity—only half the length of a normal novel and pub- 
lished as a neat little book at five shillings. The arresting 
opening sentence, ‘‘ They threw me off the hay truck at 
noon,”’ is a fair foretaste of its pith and incident. 


NICHOLAS QUICK. 


The Genius of Rossini 


O be just twenty-seven; yet to cherish the 

ambition of retiring at thirty! That might 

well be enough. But actually to retire at thirty- 

seven—or virtually so—immediately after compos- 

ing one’s greatest opera, that is the act either of a 

Solomon or a fool, exactly according to how you 
wish to take it. 

In spite of much dry verbiage Lord Derwent, in 
his ‘‘Rossini and some forgotten Nightingales,’ 
(Duckworth, 15s. illustrated) has made us believe 
that the composer’s action was a fairly logical 
sequence to events. It would be idle to pretend 
that the book is exciting; it wearies us with too 
much care—much too much care; in fact, it fairly 
reeks of the midnight oil. And we could have done 
without a lot of the nightingales. 

Still, if industry is to be commended, then the 
author is due for his share of praise. Moreover, 
his musical opinions are interesting, though nof 
everyone will agree with them. He suggests, for 
example, that a better Meyerbeer or a worse 
Wagner might have given us a ‘‘ Guillaume 
Tell.”’ For myself, I wonder very much; but that 
is only a personal opinion. Nor will everyone 
agree that Weber was a composer of as great a 
talent as Rossini. 

However, out of this welter of crudely chosen 
words, one can, if one burrows deep enough into 
the heterogeneous medley of French, Italian and 
italics, glean a good deal not only of the composer, 
but of the times; and once, I think by mistake, the 
author, when writing of Rossini’s season in 
England, gives us a line which should be elevated 
to the realms of international humour. ‘‘ Mosé ” 
had been given, for Protestant reasons, under the 
title of ‘‘ Peter the Hermit.” 

Well, that’s worth fifteen bob at any rate. 


D.L.L. 


A Great Austrian 


Prey books of its kind, one that will long 
. hold a very high place is ‘* Happy 
Retrospect: the Reminiscences of Count Wilczek, 
1837-1922 ’’ (Bell, 12s. 6d.). For years the most 
notable figure in the Catholic nobility of Austria, 
Wilczek was distinguished as a soldier, athlete, 
hunter, explorer, traveller, collector and connois- 
seur—above all, as a great gentleman. 

During his long life he met a large number of 
interesting people, both of high and low estate, in 
various parts of Europe, though more particularly, 
of course, in Austria. And he has something to 
say about most of them that is well worth hearing; 
indeed, his fund of reminiscences is extraordinarily 
rich and varied. Rarely has there been a more 
entertaining book. 

For some time he was Court Chamberlain to the 
Emperor Francis Joseph and became friendly with 
many crowned heads, but, as is noted in a short 
biography prefaced to the reminiscences, ‘“‘ his 
very risky climbing exploit with the Empress 
Eugénie up the steep wall of rock above the Bullet 
Mill on the Untersberg showed that he was not 
exactly fitted for a permanent post at Court.”” An 
illuminating statement ! 
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The Heart of France 


HOSE who love France—and who that really 

knows her does not love her ?—and those 

who have yet to make acquaintance with her, will 

find much to attract them in Mr. George 

Slocombe’s admirably conceived ‘‘ The Heart of 
France ”’ (Selwyn and Blount, 10s. 6d.). 

Paris, not unnaturally, is given pride of place; 
and he counters the French provincials’ jealous 
outburst that ‘‘ Paris is not France,’’ with a lurid 
analysis of the reasons why the capital does so 
stiongly represent the country, concluding : 

“‘ The national genius of the French people is more 
expressed in this city than in any other manifestation 
of itself. The tenacity of the peasant, the quick wit 
and adaptiveness of the townsman, the suspicious in- 

' dependence of the provincial—something untamable 
yet gentle, something reckless yet wise—all have their 
part in the fiery composition of the Parisian. He is of 
all metropolitans the one in whose blood, as in that of 

Paul of Tarsus, runs most vividly the proud sensation 

of being born the freeman of no mean city.” 

The Children of Paris 

Paris is shown in varying seasons, hours, and 
moods: we see famous historical figures in their 
old haunts—Moliére in his failing age, Danton 
and Saint Just, and glimpse Robespierre in his 
old lodgings in the Rue St. Honoré. Then comes 
a delightful chapter on the children of Paris. _ 

-“ Greuze painted them, and Tragonard. Need 
immortality be sought elsewhere? The brown lustrous 
eyes, wide set, and fringed with long lashes; the hair 
curling over a low forehead; the short slightly arched 
nose; the small mouth, mutinous and wilful; the 
dimpled chin; the velvet skin; the pallor—the children 
the eighteenth-century painters saw are not greatly 
changed to-day. Even the tousled street urchins of 
Poulbot, familiar to two generations of admirers of the 
French art of caricature since the regretted days of the 
“ Assiette au Beurre,’’ have unmistakable traces of a 


common parentage with the lovely aristocratic models 
of Greuze.’”’ 


Leaving Paris, we see the peasant at work, 
and try to fathom his philosophy; we visit 
the provinces and small towns, and see how Mr. 
Slocombe, having shown that “ Paris really is 
France,’’ now proceeds to show the complete 
detachment of various branches of the tree. The 
Bretons, we read, are still, after fifteen centuries, 
2 nation within a nation. ‘‘ They have not been 
assimilated by the French . . . the administrative 
and political structure of France has incorporated 
Brittany . . . but the Bretons have not sur- 
rendered.’’ And Provence, too, ‘‘looks down upon 
the nation which has absorbed it with a mild dis- 
dain;’’ while Marseilles ‘‘ has resisted all the 
attempts of France to gallicise it,’’ and the 
Marseillais to this day stubbornly resists the 
domination of Paris. 

No book on France would be complete without 
touching on its wines, food, and inns, and we view 
many celebrated taverns and restaurants. A 
memory of Mme. Poulard, whose omelettes brought 
her fame, leads to a treatise on gourmandise. 
Finally we reach the little Inn of Thoiry, where 
Briand and Stresemann met to discuss the affairs 
of their nations. Both of them have gone from 
among us, but on the wall of the little inn can still 
be read the words, in Briand’s handwriting, ‘‘ In 
memory of a landmark in the history of our two 
countries.”’ 


A Biography of Karl Marx 


CCORDING to Mr. E. H. Carr (‘ Karl 
Marx, A Study in Fanaticism,’’ Dent, 
12s. 6d.), writers on Marx fall usually into one of 
three categories: Marxists, pseudo-Marxists and 
anti-Marxists. The Marxists take Marxism for 
granted; the anti-Marxists refuse either to under- 
stand or interpret Karl Marx; the pseudo-Marxists 
know that Marxism is moonshine, but still nourish 
the hope of finding in it a gleam to follow. 


Mr. Carr professes to be outside all three cate- 
gories: his object is to explain just how Marxism 
came about and to take advantage of the material 
gathered by the Marx-Engels Institute in Moscow 
for building up a more complete biography of 
Karl Marx than has hitherto appeared. 


Marx came of a Christianised Jewish family. 
His mother was shrewd enough once to observe 
that ‘“* it would have been better if Karl had made 
some capital instead of writing about it.” 
Throughout the more active period of his life he 
displayed to most men with whom he came in 
contact the domineering intolerance of the fanatic, 
and the creed he evolved was in conformity with 
the bleak outlines of his character. Even the 
faithful Engels, who came to worship him, was at 
first repelled by the cold response to his overtures. 


Principles and Practice 


It was Engels, of course, who by his 
bourgeois pursuit of gain ’’ made it possible 
for ‘* Capital ’’ to be written, and it was Engels, 
again, who provided Marx with an annual 
income of £350 out of capital realised from his 
bourgeois undertaking. But the denouncer of all 
the evils of capitalism naturally never saw any- 
thing incongruous in living on the “ surplus 
value ”’ of other men’s labour ! 


And there is that story of Marx’s own capitalist 
enterprise when, on funds supplied by Engels, he 
became a partner with Le Moussu in exploiting 
the latter’s invention, a new copying-machine. 

‘« Marx altogether exaggerated the rights which ac- 
crued to him in his capacity as a capitalist and 
demanded that the patent should be assigned to him 
personally.” 

So a law-suit threatened, and Frederic Harrison 
was called in to mediate, both parties at first 
declining to be sworn on the Bible, but eventually 
agreeing to ‘‘ touch the book.’’ Le Moussu, of 
course, won his case, as it was only right he 
should. 


Mr. Carr, while exposing most of Marx’s 
fallacies, expresses the view : 

“‘ The popular dictatorships current in Europe at the 
present time are all based on the Marxist conception of 
mass-rule, substituting the uniformity of the mass-will 
for the diversity of individual caprice; and the only 
difference between the so-called ‘ dictatorship of the 
proletariat ’ and the dictatorships which prefer to hoist 
other flags is that the one proclaims its Marxist pater- 
nity and the others deny it.” 

He ends by offering us the consolation that, 
‘“even if the near future produces an extension 
and intensification of mass-rule,’’ the ultimate end 
will be a renaissance of individualism and 
humanism. For which, at least, our thanks. 
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The Medieval Papacy 


N setting out to write ‘‘ The History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Medieval Papacy ’? (Methuen, 16s.). 
Dr. L. Elliott Binns tells us in his introduction that he 
had two main objects in view. The first was preparation 
for a large-scale History of the Papacy from the Con- 
cordat of Worms to the Great Schism; the second to 
write a supplement to Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire ”’ and more particularly to Gibbon’s final 
volume, where ‘‘ the treatment is inclined to be hurried 
and superficial.’? Gibbon had failed to realise that the true 
successor of the Western Empire was the Papacy. This 
omission is rectified in Dr. Binns’ present book. 


The main cause of the Medieval Papacy’s decline Dr. 
Binns considers was secularisation—the basing of the 
spiritual and moral leadership of Christianity on the 
possession of temporal power. There was, he admits, 
abundant excuse for this in an age of violence and 
insecurity, but with the taxation it involved it inevitably 
produced resentment. Further he finds that in its virtues 
and defects the Medieval Papacy was surprisingly similar 
to the Republic and the Empire, and this did not make 
for understanding with peoples which had never borne 
the yoke of Rome. Finally there were the weaknesses of 
excessive size, which prevented the centre from keeping 
in touch with the extremities, and the failure to produce 
men capable of ruling so vast and heterogeneous a 
heritage. After the sack of Rome “ the Papacy arose in 
a new form purified and strengthened.” 


Dr. Binns appears to have brought to bear on his task 
that largeness of vision so essential for a work of this 
comprehensive character. 


Storm Over Adah 


Mr. Bernard Falk in his ‘‘ Naked Lady ” (Hutchinson, 
18s. Illustrated) has written a long and scholarly life of 
Adah Isaacs Menken which is of more value for the light 
it throws on Swinburne, Alexandre Dumas pére, Rossetti, 
and other well-known contemporaries, than for any claim 
to permanent fame which the lady could advance herself. 


She was, of course, far from naked, being clothed from 
head to foot in tights. Yet her appearance, bound to 
the back of a horse, in ‘“‘ Mazeppa,” raised her from 
obscurity to world-wide fame. 


Born in New Orleans of undefined, though undoubtedly 
Jewish parentage, she showed little promise of being, 
and never became, a first-rate actress. Often married, 
usually disastrously, and not without lovers, she 
simultaneously scandalised and attracted Victorian 
society. For her equestrian performance she seldom 
received less than two hundred pounds a week, an 
immense sum in those days. Man raved of her beauty, 
and divine figure, a witness to the change of taste which 
has revolutionised our standards. To us to-day she 
appears fat and ugly. 


Like so many other stars of swift ascent, she died in 
poverty in Paris, just four years after her first triumph. 


Isle of Man’s Birds 


“ Bird-life in the Isle of Man” (Witherby 6s. 
Illustrated) is essentially a book written by a bird-lover 
for bird-lovers. The author, Colonel H. W. Madoc, has 
had unique opportunities for following his inclination to- 
wards a closer acquaintance with the many feathered 
songsters that either visit, or live on the island. In his 
introduction he savs that he does not pretend to any 
distinction as an ornithologist. | Nevertheless he has 
given us a book of which any ornithologist might be 
proud. It gives concise and clear information by which 
the novice may recognise the various species, and the 
expert can add to his knowledge of rare and little-known 


visitors to our Islands. And it is written in a pleasantly 
unaffected style. 


Two Books on India 


OT many people have had such opportunities of 

studying modern Indian Court Life from within the 
Princely family circle as Miss E. L. Tottenham, who 
spent eight years in Baroda in the service of Their High- 
nesses the Maharajah Gaekwar and the Maharani. She 
now gives us an account of her experiences in “‘ High- 
nesses of Hindostan’”’ (Graysons, 15/-) the records 
starting with the Royal Durbar at Delhi in December 
1911 and ending with Lord Chelmsford’s visit to Baroda 
in 1919. 

His Highness has long lived down the regrett- 
able incident at the Durbar—an incident which it has 
since been recognised was solely due to nervousness on 
His Highness’ part in a great State ceremonial. Miss 
Tottenham’s own account of the incident fully bears 
out this view. She gives us throughout her pages a 
very clear outline of the Maharajah’s benevolent and 
efficient administration of his State, certainly one of the 
most progressive of the larger Indian States, and at the 
same time presents us with attractive portraits of the 
‘* Little Man,’ the Maharani and the very modern 
Princess Indira Raja, whose insistence upon marrying 
the Maharaj Kumar Jitendra of Cooch Behar against 
her parents’ wishes was the cause of much trouble to 
Their Highnesses. The full story of that fascinating 
Princess’ romance is set out in this book. 

Among Miss Tottenham’s stories, one is tempted to 
quote that of a Kashmir cricket match, in which the former 
Maharajah of Kashmir was one of the players. He went in 
to bat in a lengthy blue brocade coat, with his bare feet 
encased in silver slippers, accompanied to the wicket 
by Prime Minister and A.D.C. 

“‘ Bowling for His Highness was always underhand. 
Three runs were made; the Maharajah ran (by proxy). 
‘But he’s out,’ cried my neighbour as the wicket fell to the 
next slow ball. No. The Maharajah was still batting. For, 
with total disregard of rules (made for the proletariat), 
His Highness must score 23 runs before he could be given 
‘out.’ And this day the patient figure stood, bat in 
hand, for half an hour playing his own cricket. (What 
is the good of being Maharajah if you cannot make 
your own cricket regulations ?)” 


John Company's Last Campaigns 

Among the most prolific of latter-day writers of 
serious books must be included Lieut-General Sir 
George MacMunn. The reviewer seems hardly to have 
finished reading one of the General’s books when he is 
confronted with another by the same author. Happily 
for the reviewer he can always depend on getting from 
this quarter nothing that can be described as heavy 
reading. And the liveliness of style shows no sign of 
becoming less exhilarating as the books continue to be 
turned out at astonishing speed. The latest book—if 
one can use that term with another book probably in 
the offing —is ‘‘ The Lure of the Indus” (Jarrolds, 
18/-). In this, General MacMunn tells the story of five 
wats in India that were crowded ifito the first ten years 
of Queen Victoria’s reign. The story, as General Mac- 
Munn unfolds it, with maps and illustrations accom- 
panying his piquant narrative, is both highly inter- 
esting and instructive. He offers the further justifica- 
tion for the telling of it ‘‘ that when clever young men 
are planning a new heaven and a new earth for India, and 
as some say a new Hell, some reference to the old Hell 
from which Sind, the Punjab and Gwalior were rescued 
is not out of place.” 


New Editions 


Messrs. Constable & Co. have issued a cheap edition at 
5s. net. of ‘‘ Strange Intelligence’? by Hector C. 
Bywater and H. C. Farraby. This book on the methods 
and activities of the Intelligence Division at the 
Admiralty should prove very popular at this price. 

The same firm have also brought out a new edition 
(7s. 6d.) of Mr. Harold Nicolson’s critical study of the 
life and work of the French Poet, Paul Verlaine, not the 
least notable of that gifted writer’s many books. 
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Notes from a Musical Diary 


By Herbert Hughes 


HE passing of Gustav Holst, which has 
followed too soon the death of Elgar, 
leaves another gap in the ranks of our greater 
contemporaries. He had at least this in common 
with Elgar, that he inherited nought but the will 
and the brain to make fine music; social position, 
wealth, a decorative education, influence—these 
were not for him, and he sought them not, nor 
envied those to who they came as birthright. 
Despite his Swedish descent the mixture of his 
blood was preponderatingly English. Cheltenham 
was his first environment; his pothooks were 
learned at the Royal College of Music; and he got 
to grips with life when he joined the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company as first trombone and répétiteur. 
For years he slaved at teaching—at the Edward 
Alleyn School, Dulwich, at the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement, at Morley College, and St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School. The astonishing thing is that he 
could have achieved so much creative work in the 
circumstances. 


Struggle for Fame 

Fame did not come to Holst easily or soon. 
Like Elgar he was obliged to teach in order to live, 
and like Elgar he was in his forties before 
recognition was anything like universal; and when 
it did come it was not of the kind that brought 
affluence. I remember talking with him at a 
Glastonbury festival about the time people were 
discussing The planets. I made some remark to 


THE NAVY LEAGUE 


(Founded 1893) 


is an independent organisation and belongs to no party 


the effect that it must be some consolation to feel 
that recognition had at last arrived and that well- 
informed criticism was unanimous in his praise. 
He knew that I spoke simply and, of course, 
without flattery. His comment was characteristic | 
of the man and the artist: ‘‘ I should have 
appreciated it more if it had come years ago.”’ 
Not knowing him really well, I was not prepared 
for such directness, yet one could not meet him 
without knowing him to be essentially modest, 
reserved and well-bred. His egotism was never 
paraded, for vanity was not a constituent in his 
make-up; it was the egotism of the creative artist 
conscious of his power, a power that he could 
never abuse. 

Had there been the least streak of vulgarity in 
him, had he had an eye to the main chance, he 
might have been the most-talked of composer in 
Europe, for his technical equipment was the last 
word in efficiency and he was capable of striking 
originality, while at the same time much concerned 
with the beauties of tradition. Like his fellow- 
student, Vaughan Williams, he was much 
attracted to the genius of folk-song and was 
addicted to making ‘‘ arrangements,”’ and in every- j 
thing he touched he revealed the most penetrating 
understanding of what one may call the music’s 
essence. His treatment of traditional melodies was 
always arresting from a technical point of view 
and his publications are models of their 
distinguished kind. 

In any other civilised country The Perfect Fool ' 
and the Falstaffian At the Boar’s Head would be 
in the standard repetrory of opera. 
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Correspondence 


What Conservatives are Thinking 


SIR,—To-day, May 21, I read this priceless remark of 
Sir F. Maurice at a meeting of the British Legion. “If 
they were going to appoint an executive and then im- 
mediately pass a vote of censure upon them it meant the 
death of democracy.’”? What a truly Liberal estimate of 
his own importance Sir F. Maurice must have. 

The history of the last quarter of a century is an 
incentive to end rather than to prolong the existence of 
Democratic Liberalism, 

Lord Willingdon, another Liberal, has been patting his 
own back for the services rendered to the country by 
his eminent family in backing the surrender to Sinn 
Fein. For the time he has ceased his efforts to induce 
the Princes and others in India to accept Federation and 
is now flying home to lend his support to the National 
Government in their determination to give Home Rule 
to India. 

With the aid of Liberals and Socialists this may be 
achieved. But let them take warning. A party and a 
people may be betrayed once, twice with impunity, but 
at the third time, the newspapers may have to report 
not only a secession of British Legionaries, but a whole- 
sale revolt of the Conservative Party. What then? 

F. R. Lee. 

23, St. James’ Square, Bath. 


Foreign Artists in London 

SIR,—Please do not think that at any time in my 
career I have resented criticism, because I have always 
found it, however drastic, a stimulus to do better. 

In your recent notice of my presentation of ‘‘ Crime et 
Chatiment ’ at the New Theatre, you draw attention to 
the English actors who are ont of work ; I think the impli- 
cation being that I ought to consider them first before I 
indulge myself by inviting a French Company to come 
to London. I think no one feels more enthusiasm for the 
theatre generally, and the English theatre in particular, 
than I, and I have had one great consolation in my un- 
remitting efforts at the Embassy, in that, from an initial 
capital of £87 two years ago, I have expended over £50,000 
in direct wages to British people arising from the Embassy 
activities. 

The last play at the New Theatre ceased on Saturday, 
May 12th, and but for ‘‘ Crime et Chatiment,”’ the theatre 
was to remain shut, pending its next production. By 
bringing in the French play complete, I was at least 
able to provide work for all the people connected with the 
New Theatre, so that I cannot consciously feel that I was 
excluding the benefit of work to Britishers. 


Excuse my reference at all to the subject, except that 
every waking energy I possess has been devoted to the 
British Theatre, and while its rewards are small, my 
chief consolation has been in any contribution I can make 


to that main object. 
RONALD ADAM. 
Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage. 


[A welcome explanation which puts an entirely new 
complexion on the matter.—Ed.] 


SIR,—Having experienced great pleasure in seeing 
Gaston Baty’s beautiful production, ‘‘ Crime et Chati- 
ment ” at the New Theatre, I would like to endorse G. H. 
Tickel’s remarks as your dramatic critic’s notice of this 
play. Also, I would like to ask if, since you and your 
critic appear to object to foreign actors visiting England 
in their professional capacity, do you also object to 
English actors appearing on the stage abroad? Many 
individual English actors find employment in France and 
Germany. 


There are many actors out of work iu all countries at 
the present time, but I imagine that an interchange of 
artists helps rather than harms the situation. Also, it 
must surely be always in the best interests of the Art of 
the Theatre that it should be international. 

Cc. B. Hm. 

Sesame Imperial Club, 

49, Grosvenor Street, W.1. 


[lf other countries are willing to welcome our actors 
and actresses, so much the better for the profession. But 
with hosts of actors and actresses out of work in England 
we see no need for importing foreigners for the nation’s 
entertainment. The art of the Theatre is not dependent 
upon their presence.—Ed.] 


“ Letters of an Indian Judge” 


SIR,—As the compiler of my late Father’s letters which 
were returned to me by the lady in question on his death, 
I would like to tell you that, although we have, of course, 
had to change many names and all places, these letters 
are of an entirely genuine nature. 

One of the points you make in your criticism seems 
somewhat unfair,—namely the unlikelihood of anyone 
doing so much wandering. Sir, this makes it only obvious 
that you do not know the East, and also have not born 
in mind that these were a selection out of some letters,— 
not all the letters. This was a correspondence lasting 
over many years. It was not possible to include them 
all, and because no letters came irom Simla, that is not to 
say there was no residence in Simla. 

Also it should have been born in mind that at the time 
of doing District work, my Father was not yet a Judge, 
but only in the process of becoming one, Sir. Also, to 
lay it to the account of my Father, that the English 
Printer cannot spell Indian names, is somewhat unreason- 
able surely. 

So I wish to assure you, Sir, that in the main, these 
letters were real ones, although it was, indeed, not a 
Governor who was assassinated by my brother, nor did 
my Father return from Burma to the Conference. It has 
been necessary to change many things, but that is not 
to say the whole has been changed. 

Perhaps, Sir, you yourself have not ever visited my 
country? That would seem probable, to explain the 
many cases in which you say ‘‘How can these things be.’ 
I canot say how they can be, Sir. Only I can tell you 
that they were. 

SON OF THE INDIAN JUDGE. 

[The Reviewer of the book has lived some 80 years in 
India, and has resided in most of the Provinces at some 
time or the other. He has a family connection with 
India of over 100 years. The ‘‘ District Work,” accord- 
ing to the arrangement of the letters, came after, not 
before the appointment as “full-fledged High Court 
Judge,” so did these (for a High Court Judge) quite 
impossible wanderings. Most of the “‘ facts ” mentioned 
in the letters are obvionsly imaginary. When so much 
has been “ changed,’’ what is the really ‘ genuine ”’ 
residue? The publishers state the letters ‘‘ are now 
printed with the author’s permission ;’”’ the son says the 
author is dead. The story grows ‘‘curioser and curioser’’ 


—Ed.] 
The Murder of a Doctor 


SIR,—I was much intrigued by Mr. Arthur Lambton’s 
article in your issue of 19th inst., on the murder of Dr. 
Parkman. 

Without in any way attempting to detract from your 
essayist’s admirable exposition of the subject, it may 
interest your readers to know that this was the same 
person, who founded the Parkman Chair of Anatomy at 
Harvard University. One of its most illustrious occu- 
pants was Oliver Wendell Holmes, who was appointed 
thereto in 1847, and held office for thirty-five years. 

J. MENzIES CAMPBELL. 

14, Buckingham Terrace, Glasgow, W.2. 


The Fight Against Cancer 


[From EARL OF WESTMORLAND] 

SIR,—May I ask your very sympathetic consideration 
for the appeal Tom Walls is making to  —— in aid 
of the British Empire Cancer Campai 

We want to raise £25,000, and to raise it quickly, and 
we shall greatly appreciate any help -you can give us in 
bringing it to the notice of the large number of sportsmen 
you have among your readers. 

Contributions should be sent to the Tom Walls’ Sports- 
men’s Fund, c/o Lloyd’s Bank, Guard’s Branch, 6, Pall 
Mall, S.W.1. 

WESTMORLAND, 
Vice-Chairman. 
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Theatre Notes 


By Russell Gregory 


Ruy Blas. Cambridge Theatre 
By Victor Hugo. 


LTHOUGH the writer of a humorous column 
in one of our best-known daily papers has 
recently characterised all people who do not 
respond to swashbuckling and braggadocio as 
nit-wits and puny high-brows, I am going to say 
at once that ‘‘ Ruy Blas’ left me comparatively 
unmoved. I will even do a little roaring on my 
own account and assert that people who rave over 
swashbuckling and bombast for their own sakes 
are no better than I am, to say the least of it. 

It was a mistake, in my opinion, on the part of 
the Comédie-Francaise to open its season with 
‘* Ruy Blas.’’ In the first place—I say it with 
bated breath—it is not a very good play. The 
characters are lay figures and the plot a purely 
formal one, and no amount of blustering or fake 
medizvalism will convince me to the contrary. 

I am not saying one word against the acting as 
such. M. Albert Lambert is an extremely com- 
petent actor and declaims his rhyming couplets as 
well as one could wish. M. Raymond Girard, 
despite a certain sameness of gesture, invested the 
part of Don Cesar with a dignity and humanity 
almost too convincing for the character he had to 
portray. Mdlle. Vera Korene is very beautiful 
and made the Queen an entirely lovable and 
natural person. 

For the rest—and whether it be Victor Hugo’s 
fault or mine I do not know—I found the per- 
formance unsatisfying and in some cases crude; 
but there, I am one of those puny highbrows who 
believe that buckles can be swashed too loudly and 
too often. 

I look forward to seeing the Comédie Francaise 
in something more suited to their talents and my 
taste. 


The Voysey Inheritance. Shaftesbury Theatre 
By Harley Granville-Barker. 


Harley Granville-Barker’s excellent play has 
been transferred for a short season to the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre after its successful production at! 
Sadler’s Wells. It is always dangerous to speak 
in superlatives, but when there is nothing with 
which to find fault the temptation to do so is over- 
powering. Felix Aylmer repeats his masterly per- 
formance of Mr. Voysey. He makes it almost 
impossible not to sympathise with the hypocritical 
old brigand. O. B. Clarence, as George Booth, 
with his money bags and his muffler and his 
miserly little soul, flutters his way through the play 
to perfection, and Archibald Batty booms at every- 
body in the best tradition. Maurice Evans carries 
off his difficult task as Edward Voysey even more 
successfully than at Sadler’s Wells, while on the 
distaff side May Witty and Joyce Bland show that 
brilliant technique is not the monopoly of any one 
generation. 

In short, here are English acting and production 
(the latter by the author and Harcourt Williams, 
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who also gives a firm sketch of Trenchard Voysey) 
at their best. 


Viceroy Sarah. Arts Theatre Club 
By Norman Ginsbury. 


The trouble with historical plays is that they run 
the risk of being either too historical or not his- 
torical enough. Mr. Ginsbury, realising that he 
is in a kind of dramatic Symplegades, has 
honestly tried to avoid at one and the same time 
both the Scylla of verisimilitude and the Charybdis 
of theatrical invention. That he failed to bring his 
barque to shore—and only just failed—is a tribute 
to his bravery rather than a condemnation of his 
temerity in undertaking such a high enterprise. 

Mr. Ginsbury may or may not forgive me if I 
say that he set out to write a play about the 
Duchess of Marlborough and succeeded in writing 
a play about Queen Anne. One’s attention was 
centred on the gouty, brandy-drinking old lady, 
‘* Mrs. Freeman’”’ also ran, and the victor of 
Malplaquet and Oudenarde made a tentative 
appearance merely in order to complete the his- 
torical symmetry of the whole. In any case, the 
play did not finish; it merely stopped. 

Barbara Everest gives quite a remarkable per- 
formance as Queen Anne. It is a tour de force 
which leaves one full of admiration. Edith Evans 
after being Edith Evans for an entire act, suddenly 
becomes the Duchess of Marlborough, and proves 
herself a very fine actress indeed. Frederick 
Leister is restrained and forceful as the Duke. 
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Strength Gold Mines 


[By Our City Editor] 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S promise of 
legislation to establish silver reserves to the 
extent of 25 per cent. of the metallic base for the 
currency fell somewhat flat in London since no 
mention of time or method of purchase of the huge 
quantities of silver which would be necessary to 
bring this about has yet been made. The move, 
in fact, had the effect, probably unwelcome in 
America, of making dollars dearer, since one 
avenue leading to inflation has for the moment 
been closed and the result has been a somewhat 
unexpected tendency for the sterling price of gold 
to rise. 

It is only natural that gold-mining shares 
should occupy the attention of many in the City 
who do not normally operate in such speculative 
markets, since gold shares are the answer to many 
difficult problems of investment if a long view is 
taken on the world’s currency problems. More 
than once in this column confidence has been 
expressed in the future of gold-mining securities 
of a sound nature and there is every week some 
confirmation of this view. The June dividends to 
be declared by the South African mines are the 
present objective of the market itself, but the belief 
in a higher gold price actually initiated the buying 
which started at the end of the last account with 
the result that several of the leading mines, 
Crowns, New Kleinfontein and others, experienced 
a rise in their shares to new high record levels. 


The Big Steel Deal 


The offer of United Steel Companies’ shares to 
the public this week at 2ls. 6d. per £1 shares by 
a big financial group including several of the 
leading merchant banks and the Prudential 
Insurance Company was interesting in more senses 
than one. First, it is the largest financial deal 
to be put through for many years in the realm of 
industrial finance, for conditions have hardly been 
conducive to large transactions of this nature 
since 1929. The United Steel Companies’ finance 
has a direct connection with the boom times which 
ended in that year for Clarence Hatry was con- 
cerned with the rationalisation of the group 
financially and the sale of the shares to the public 
this week marks the end of the holding of the 
concern of Steel Industries of Great Britain, Ltd. 
It is, after all, a good thing that the nation as a 
whole should be interested in its leading industrial 
concern by Steel Industries of Great Britain, Ltd. 
offers of this kind will be made to the public in 
the near future. 


Canada Borrows in hasten 


It is some consolation to investors who, 
through the influences of cheap money, are unable 
to obtain more than about 3} per cent. on Trustee 
stocks to know that the Dominions are able to 
take advantage of these same conditions to borrow 
in the London market. The latest Canadian loan 


for £10,000,000 will enable the Canadian Govern- 
ment to aid the provinces to meet maturing loans 
and to establish their finances on a sounder basis, 
and, as it was made in 3} per cent form, at the 
price of 96}, the cost to the Dominion is only 
about 3} per cent. on the money. A year ago 
Canada re-entered the London market as a bor- 
rower after many years of resorting to New York 
for financial] accommodation, and the move proved 
so successful that the £15,000,000 of 4 per cents 
then issued now stand at a premium of over 8 
points. No part of the new loan will be remitted 
in any way to countries outside the British 
Empire. Loans of this kind help the Dominions 
to realise the financial strength of the City of 
London, while providing the investors of the 
Empire with a Home security. 


COMPANY MEETING 


MODDERFONTEIN B. GOLD MINES, 
LIMITED 
(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA) 


Report of the proceedings at the Twenty-Fifth Ordinary 
General Meeting of Shareholders, held in Johannesburg, 
on Ist May, 1984. 


The Chairman, Mr. C. L. Read, said :— 
GENTLEMEN, 


The Directors’ Report and Audited Accounts for the 
year ended 31st December, 1933, which are to-day sub- 
mitted to you for adoption, have been in your hands for 
some time and have doubtless received your careful con- 
sideration. With the reports of the Consulting Engineer 
and the Manager they form a comprehensive survey of 
the year’s operations and of their financial results. 


For the eighth year in succession the tonnage milled was 
an increase on that of the previous year, and the 1933 
total ot 933,000 tons milled established the seventh con- 
secutive record of ore milled in any one year. The 
average yield of fine gold per ton milled for 1933 was 
4.507 dwt., a drop of 1.1 dwt. per ton, or 19.6 per cent. 
from the average yield of the previous year. With the 
increased price in South African currency at which gold 
was realized the revenue per ton milled rose by 4s. 6d., or 
18.8 per cent.. Working expenditure per ton milled was 
reduced by 6.9d. to 15s. 1.7d. and, as a consequence of 
these two improvements, the working profit of 13s. 2.9d. 
per ton milled showed an increase of 5s. 0.9d., or 62 per 
cent. 


Actual figures for the two years, 1932 and 1933, compare 
as follows :— 


1932 1933 
Working Revenue £1,089,135 £1,324,193 
Working Expenditure . £716,808 £706,318 
Working Profit £372,327 £617,875 


After allowing for sundry items of revenue and expendi- 
ture detailed in the Accounts, there was a total profit of 
£631,593 8s. 1ld., which with the addition of the unappro- 
priated balance of £256,261 15s. 9d. brought in at the 
beginning of the year, £526 10s. 8d. in respect of divi- 
dends forfeited in terms of the Articles of Association, 
and a credit on capital account of £40,809 lls. 9d. made 
a total of £929,191 7s. 1d., and this, as stated in the 
Directors’ Report, was dealt with as follows ;:— 
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Provision on account of Miners’ Pthisis 


Compensation L £10,112 0 0 
Taxation 315,160 17 4 
Dividends 350,000 0 0 


£675,272 17 4 

Leaving a balance to be 
carried forward of ... 258,918 9 9 
£929,191 7 1 


The unappropriated balance was reduced by £2,343 6s. 
and was made up of £153,979 8s. 2d. net cash after pro- 
viding for all current liabilities, and £99,939 1s. 7d. of 
cash assets, as detailed in the Directors’ Report 

The credit on Capital Account of £40,809 11s. 9d. was 
a net figure, consisting of :— 

The amount accrued in — of Bewaar 


plaats ... £48,899 17 3 

Less the amount ‘expended on additions 
to the Reduction Plant ... : : 7,590 5 6 
£40,809 11 9 


The additions to the Reduction Plant, particulars of 
which are stated in the Manager’s Report, were designed 
to afford a slight increase in the tonnage milled and a 
better. control of residues. That this latter object has 
been attained is evidenced by the fact that for the first 
quarter of the current year residues have been fractionally 
below 0.2 dwt. per ton milled. 

The Company’s proportion of the outstanding liability 
in respect of Miners’ Phthisis Compensation as recalcu- 
lated at 31st July, 1933, was £227,134, against which at 
the 8lst December last the amount standing to the credit 
of the Company with the Outstanding Liabilities Trust 
Fund was £141,104 10s. 4d. 

Your Board has agreed to contribute to a Provident 
Fund for the benefit of the Europeans employed by the 
Witwatersrand Gold Mining Companies, and a sum of 
£5,584 was provided in the Accounts for the past year as 
the Company’s initial contribution. It has since been 
agreed to increase the monthly payment as from Ist 
January, 1934, from 20s. to 24s. per month per white em- 
ployee and—in order to give the fund a sound financial 
starting basis—to double the original contribution. 

A comparison of the year-end appropriations for 1932 
and 19383 is very informative as to the destination of the 
additional profit earned during the latter year over that 
of the former :— 

Increase 
1982. 1933. in 1933 
Provision for Miners’ Phthisis 


Compensation £7,073 £10,112 £3,039 
Taxation .. 91,818 815,161 223,343 
Dividends .. 850,000 350,000 Nil 


£448,891 £675,273 £226,382 


The working profit for 1933 exceeded that of 1982 by 
the sum of £245,548, whilst taxation for 1933 exceeded 
that of 1982 by the sum of £223,343. Viewed from a 
different angle, Modder B. paid in taxation rather more 
than one half of its total working profit for 1933. 

The yield per ton milled for the month just closed was 
8.964 dwt. 

During the first three months of the current year 
241,000 tons of ore were milled, yielding 48,734 fine ounces 
of gold and returning a working profit of £151,828 with 
costs at 15s. 1.8d. per ton milled. This profit includes 
£10,611 in respect of an adjustment of the premium on 
gold produced up to the 28th February, 1934. 


Results of ome for —_ are as follows :— 


Ore milled . 84,000 tons. 
Gold produced dace 16,650 fine oz. 
Working costs per ton milled . 14s. 9.3d. 
Working profit... £49,972. 


I now beg to move that the Directors’ Report, Balance 
Sheet and Accounts for the year ended the 31st December, 
1983, laid before the meeting, be received and adopted. 


The motion was put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 


The Cinema 


By Mark Forrest 


HE House of Rothschild,’’ which is at the 

Tivoli and directed by Mr. Zanuck, is a 

very good piece of entertainment and should be 

an enormous success. The picture contains two 

ingredients which are essential to a film, if it is 

to have a world-wide appeal—a fair sprinkling of 
sentiment and the saving grace of humour. 


History has been twisted to temper Rothschild’s 
cleverness by mixing it with a good dollop of 
patriotism, and his thoughts for the welfare of 
England are made to dominate his financial 
shrewdness. However little this may actually be 
the truth, the picture rolls along smoothly on lines 
which will please most people, and, if the red 
shield of the House of Rothschild did not bear 
such an unsullied escutcheon, it won’t do anyone 
much harm to believe that it did. 


My own impression was that Nathan Rothschild 
did not support the market until he had received 
news that Napoleon had been defeated at Water- 
loo. Using his service of carrier pigeons, he 
received this intelligence before even the Govern- 
ment was aware of Wellington’s victory, and so 
was betting on a certainty. In the picture he is 
made to support it all along and to stand to be 
ruined if the allies are defeated. Thus he is 
transformed into a national hero and, with George 
Arliss in the part, he makes a very homely and 
delightful one. 


Good Entertainment 


This and other deviations from history may 
have been made in order to present a film which 
should do something to show an appreciation of 
the Jew and his character when Germany is behav- 
ing once more inhumanly towards him. The 
parallel is drawn by making Ledrantz, the 
Prussian emissary in the picture, Nathan’s chief 
stumbling block in his fight for the freedom of 
Jewry. Again all this may not be history, but 
owing to topical conditions it is good 
entertainment. 


The performance of George Arliss is a clearly 
cut one; he never ceases to be Arliss, but he 
delivers whatever aphorisms come his way with 
just the right amount of emphasis and lays suffi- 
cient stress on the soft pedal to be sure of getting 
the sympathy of the audience. 


The scenario writers have been so mindful of 
their responsibility to George Arliss that they have 
done very little for anyone else and, though great 
personages like Metternich, Talleyrand and Lord 
Liverpool appear on the screen, they are treated 
like a trio of extras. This criticism also applies 
to the other four Rothschild brothers, who don’t 
give one much confidence in their ability to hold 
up the fortunes of the House in the various 
countries where they have control. 
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Broadcasting Notes 
By ALAN HOWLAND 


HIS week’s Radio Times is devoted to 
the Outside Broadcast Department. It is 
only fair that it should be so since the O.B.’s only 
really come into their own during the summer 
months. There is the Trooping of the Colour, the 
Derby, Wimbledon and a host of other things, 
none of which could possibly be reproduced in the 
Studio. 


I hope, therefore, that I may be pardoned for 
indulging in a few reminiscences and perhaps an 
occasional comment. As I was present in an offi- 
cial capacity on the occasion of the first broadcast 
of the Trooping of the Colour with Major Bourne- 
May, as I held Mr. R. C. Lyle’s hand on his first 
appearance as a commentator both at Epsom and 
Doncaster, and as I was Squadron-Leader 
Helmore’s bear-leader at his first R.A.F. pageant, 
I trust I may be pardoned. 


Backbone of Broadcasting 

I have always believed, and I see no reason to 
alter my opinion, that outside broadcasts are the 
backbone of the programmes, partly because they 
are concerned with items of vital interest and 
partly because they are not quite so subject to the 
whims and caprices of the programme pundits. 
Even the B.B.C. cannot decide at what time the 
Boat-race shall be rowed or who shall win it; the 
Derby will still be run at Epsom on the first Wed- 
nesday in June whatever the programme builders 
may think about it, and tennis will be played at 
Wimbledon as long as the light lasts, irrespective 
of the Children’s Hour or the Foundations of 
Music. 


To any ordinary person, it might seem that the 
O.B. Director’s job is a simple one. His pro- 
grammes are ready-made and he has merely to run 
about the country with a portable microphone, a 


few hundredweight of batteries and five or six 
miles of wire and take what the Gods or the 
Thames Conservancy give him. In effect it is not 
nearly so simple. 


Should the Derby start a few minutes late or 
should Crawford extend Perry to five sets, the 
following programme is delayed, whether it be a 
talk to schools or any other important item, and the 
Outside Broadcast Director has to receive the 
obloquy of the departmental Chiefs concerned as 
though it were really his fault. In other words, the 
programme pundits of the B.B.C. are only too 
willing to take the réclame for any successful 
broadcast from outside, but they consider that out- 
side functions have an irritating habit of taking 
place at times which are not altogether consistent 
with programme building from the studio point of 
view. 

Hidebound Policy 

From time to time it has happened, in my own 
experience, that a really interesting broadcast 
could have been taken from an outside source, but 
because it clashed with a fixed item like the 
Foundations of Music or a talk on Comparative 
Papyrology it never reached the ears of the public. 
This attitude towards events over which the B.B.C. 
has no control has always seemed to me to be hide- 
bound and ridiculous and it has the additional 
disadvantage of hampering the O.B. Director in 
practically every step he takes. Since he is one of 
the few people on the staff of the B.B.C. with any 
vision or any sense of showmanship, this policy is, 
to me at any rate, quite disastrous. 


One can only thank whatever gods there be, first 
that there are and always must be Outside Broad- 
casts and also that the staff concerned with their 
arrangement and presentation does not perpetually 
strive to creep and intrude and climb into the 
gossip paragraphs. That is why I mention no 
names. I should be hated even more than I am 
if I did! 
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